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PREFACE. 



The promises made at Milwaukee in 1897, when the Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul delegations invited the National Association 
of Life Underwriters to convene in the former city, were carried 
out in every particular. The gathering at Minneapolis Aug. 17, 
18 and 19, 1898, was in every respect a success. The enter- 
tainment accorded the visitors was such as will be long remem- 
bered by the hundred or more persons who were fortunate 
enough to be in attendance. The facilities extended were of the 
best, and the convention, as a whole, was an extremely credit, 
able one to the Minneapolis managers, and their St. Paul 
brethren. 

The business sessions of the convention not. only reflected 
credit upon the delegates assembled in respect to the recommend- 
ations made, but was made particularly interesting through the 
addresses delivered by the president, Thomas H. Bowles, and 
by Messrs. F. 0. Oviatt of Philadelphia, Judge M. B. Eoon of 
Minneapolis, and D. N. Holway of Boston. Mr. Oviatt's ad- 
dress was thoroughly appreciated for its common-sense presenta- 
tion of questions affecting the plans and purposes of associated 
work ; Judge Koon's for its brilliant analysis of the benefits of 
life insurance, and Mr. Holway's for its thoughtful and scholarly 
consideration of the " Power of Education in Field Work." 

In addition to these assigned addresses, were the papers which 
successfully figured in the competition for the Calef Loving Cup. 
They were two of the best ever presented before the association 
in connection with this annual contest. The subject assigned 
was the "Relation and Obligation of Agents to Companies and 
to the People." George W. Johnston captured the prize for the 
Cincinnati Association, and Robert L. Foreman of Atlanta was 
awarded honorable mention. 

The most important resolution adopted was that condemning 
in emphatic terms the practice of twisting policies from 
one company to another. The sentiment on this question was 
crystalized through the efforts of President Bowles. The stand 
taken by the National Association will have a most healthful 
effect in eradicating this evil. 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

OF 

Lifk Underwriters. 



The ninth annual convention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters was held at Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 17, 
18 and 19, 1898. The headquarters of the association and of 
the executive committee were at the West Hotel, but the 
sessions of the convention were held at Century Hall, which 
was profusely decorated with American colors, potted plants 
and flowers. 

The attendance was fully as large as anticipated, and the 
utmost harmony and good fellowship were visible on every 
hand. The " Twin Cities," Minneapolis and St. Paul, vied 
with each other in their efforts to contribute to the comfort 
and pleasure of their appreciative guests. 

FIRST DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

The ninth annual convention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters convened in Century Hall, Minneapolis, 
Minn., on Wednesday, Aug. ] 7, 1898. 

The convention was called to order at half past ten by 
President Thomas H. Bowles. 

The following are the proceedings of the convention in full : 

The President — Gentlemen, you will please come to order. 
The delegates will please take their respective seats as rapidly 
as possible, so that we may open the convention without any 
unnecessary delay. We will now open the ninth annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Life Underwriters with prayer 
by the Rev. John J. Faude of Minneapolis. 
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The convention then arose while Rev. Mr. Faude offered the 
following prayer : 

Our gracious Father, as oar first act we would acknowledge 
Thy sovereignty and supremacy. We thank Thee for having 
preserved our lives to this day ; for having given us safe con. 
duct in our long journeys, as we have come from many different 
parts of this country. In Thee we recognize that we live, and 
move, and have our being. Thanks be to Thee, our Father. 
Wilt Thou preserve and continue Thy blessing to this country 
and particularly in these times give wisdom to all those who are 
in authority that the work which has thus far been carried on 
may be brought to a successful issue in the lasting peace that 
shall never again be broken. We would ask Thee to give Thy 
blessing to those who are here gathered together, that this 
gathering may be the representation of that final unity of all, not 
only in this land but throughout all the world, and that this 
gathering may be the increase and the continual cementing of 
peace and good-will, and the furthering of those things which 
are necessary in order that men may act together, and so bring 
about the best results. Do Thou fill our considerations and de- 
liberations with the wisdom that comes from the highest aims, 
and grant that we may always have before us the noblest ex- 
amples. We ask Thee day by day and hour by hour as we are 
here gathered together to give us a sense of Thy protection, and 
Thy love and care. 

Bless our land ; the cities from which we have come ; this city 
in which we are ; the officials of this state and nation and muni- 
cipality ; and grant to all those who are engaged in this work, 
the officers of this association, Thy heavenly protection so long 
as it may be Thy pleasure to prolong our days upon earth. We 
ask it all in the name of, Our Father, who art in heaven ; hallowed 
be Thy name ; Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven ; give us this day our daily bread ; and forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us ; 
and lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil ; for 
Thine is the kingdom, the power and the glory, forever and ever. 
Amen. 

Hr. William M. Scott — I notice among our visitors this morn- 
ing the distinguished vice-president of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. I move you, sir, as a mark of dis- 
tinction, that he be invited to a place on the platform among 
our honored guests. 
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The motion received several seconds. 

The President — You have heard the motion, which has been 
seconded. All who are in favor of the same will signify it by 
saying " aye." 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The President — It is the unanimous wish of the association that 
the Hon. Willard Merrill be invited to a seat on the platform. 

Mr. Merrill was escorted to a seat on the platform and was 
greeted with a round of applause. 

The President — We will now have the pleasure of an address 
of welcome from the President of the Minneapolis Association, 
Mr. Frank M. Joyce of this city. 

Mr. Joyce — Mr. President, Gentlemen of the Ninth Annual 
Convention of the National Association of Life Underwriters, and 
Gentlemen of the Press : It gives me great happiness this morn- 
ing on behalf of the Minneapolis Association of Life Under- 
writers, to extend to you one and all the right hand of good 
fellowship and a hearty welcome to our beautiful city, to our 
homes and to our hearts. 

Today witnesses the fruition of our budded hopes a year ago 
when the idea was germinated — to entertain the National Asso- 
ciation. 

Our association numbers but twenty-five ; but what we lack in 
numbers I assure you we more than make up in enthusiasm, 
and we desire to accomplish everything for your pleasure and 
convenience. 

Our committee of arrangements, headed by "Little David, " 
who so valiantly slew our Hoosier Goliath a year ago, have 
given themselves over to your entertainment for this week. 
Everything in sight is yours. 

Gatherings such as this possess a distinct value that can 
scarcely be over-estimated. The discovery that when two men 
work together they accomplish more than twice what they would 
do when working as individuals, is the secret of many of the 
most significant changes and achievements of the present age. 

The Minneapolis Association is honored by your meeting in 
this city, and we extend to you our hearty congratulations upon 
the magnificence of the work done and of the great good this 
association is destined to accomplish. 

There is perhaps no business or profession in which the 
competition is so keen and the rivalry so great as in the life 
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insurance business. Yet, thanks to the underwriters' associa- 
tion, the representatives of all these various companies meet 
together for the purpose of counsel in the spirit of fraternity and 
harmony, forgetting individual differences and co-operating for 
the advancement of legitimate life insurance and the up-building 
of the profession of life insurance. 

There has been a growing feeling that has been out-cropping 
in our various insurance journals, that the life insurance associa- 
tions have ceased to* accomplish anything of practical value and 
that these annual conventions are nothing but friendly reunions 
that are accomplishing no good whatever. I do not agree with 
this sentiment but I feel sure that you will agree with me when 
I say that the underwriters 9 associations have accomplished more 
in the last five years for the life insurance profession than have 
all the laws that have been enacted by the various states. 

In that magnificent squadron of American vessels lying off 
the southern coast of Cuba there were two of the great cruisers 
that are the pride of the American people, the Brooklyn and 
New York. Between the crews of these two vessels there is 
the most intense rivalry and jealousy. So much so that officers 
and crews are hardly on speaking terms when they meet off 
duty. Yet, when Hobson's bottle was uncerked and the Spanish 
fleet attempted to escape, all differences were forgotten in the 
great anxiety to destroy the common enemy. So we, as life 
insurance men, if we would forget our jealousies and rivalries 
and concentrate our efforts on the common enemy, not the 
fraternal societies, it would not be long before the smoking and 
burning hulls of the "Mutual Preserve," •• Infidelity" and 
other pestiferous concerns, to say nothing of the mosquito fleets 
of "Hoosier Life," «• Pride of the Wabash," etc., would be 
lying on the shores of oblivion with nothing but the charred 
hulls to remind the deluded people that they once existed. Let 
us unite our forces against the common enemy and forget the 
bitter rivalries among ourselves in the past. 

I again extend to you our hearty welcome and assure you that 
you are to consider yourselves as one of us during your stay in 
our midst. 

The President — The National Association of Life Underwriters 
has become so important and dignified a body that I think many 
of us would feel rather badly if we did not have the distin- 
guished presence of the governor of the state to address us when 
we go into a particular state, and it is with very great pleasure 
that I now introduce to you the governor of Minnesota, Hon. D. 
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M. Clough, who will favor us with an address of welcome on 
behalf of his state. 

Gov. Clough — Mr. President and Members of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters: I welcome you to a state 
within whose borders the members of your association can with 
wisdom put forth their greatest efforts to secure business. In 
no state in our Union is the average health so good, or the aver- 
age length of life greater, or the expectancy of life longer. In 
no state, therefore, are life insurance risks so desirable as in 
Minnesota. I welcome you, then, to the state where good 
health prevails, where clear skies are the rule, where beautiful 
scenery and fertile soil conspire to make the farmers happy and 
prosperous, and where mines and forests contribute their re- 
sources to bless and enrich the toilers. 

In welcoming you, then, to Minnesota, I recall the beneficent 
results that have followed, and are bound to flow in the future, 
from the modern institution of life insurance. Before the in- 
ception of life insurance, the highest and grandest idea in human 
life and speech was that of charity. The highest duty of which 
the race had gained a conception was that of ministering to the 
widows and the orphans, or caring for the unfortunate by mate- 
rial gifts or alms. Life insurance teaches us how every man 
can and should in life care for his wife and children so that they 
may never need to ask for, or receive charity or alms when he 
has paid the debt of nature. It fosters, as does no other modern 
institution, the growth of prudence and foresight among the 
masses, and thus assists in raising men and women above the 
beasts of the field and the fowls of the air. It also cultivates 
the nobler virtues of systematic giving, since it teaches men as 
they pay their insurance premiums to realize how their contribu- 
tions are assisting at the present the widows and orphans of their 
neighbors and friends, as well as guaranteeing their own loved 
ones from want in the future. Life insurance is thus the highest 
and best illustration of the old proverb, that he gives doubly 
who contributes at the right time. The man paying his pre- 
miums assists others and protects his family in the future. 
[Applause.] 

Under these circumstances, I give you glad welcome to Minne- 
sota. I welcome you not only as representatives of one of the 
greatest business interests of the United States, of an interest 
that has in its keeping more money than the banks or trust 
companies ; I welcome you as the missionary agents of a better 
time to come, the time dreamed of for ages by poets and re- 
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formers. I welcome you as men engaged in teaching the world 
the virtues of prudence and foresight — the virtues that lie at the 
basis of personal independence, the virtues which, when properly 
cultivated and directed, will largely do away with want here be- 
low, rob death for countless thousands of the sting that those 
must feel who, dying, think of the wives and children as neces- 
sarily dependent upon an unfeeling world for charity. Again, 
as governor of Minnesota, I welcome you to our beautiful and 
prosperous commonwealth. [Applause.] 

Mr. President, I am sorry that I am obliged to leave you so 
soon. I would like to remain with you for some time, but I 
have a very important meeting at the capitol at eleven o'clock, 
and I will be obliged to ask to be excused. I will try, however, 
to see more of you before you leave the city. I wish you suc- 
cess. [Applause.] 

The President — In this great and growing West we find that 
there are a great many cities competing for the first place in the 
country. I think now if it were left to the good citizens of 
Minneapolis their vote would be unanimous in behalf of this 
beautiful city as the best and most charming of all of the great 
cities, and it is with very great pleasure that we shall hear this 
morning a word of welcome from the mayor of Minneapolis, the 
Hon. Robert Pratt, whom I now introduce. 

Mayor Pratt — Mr. President and Gentlemen of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters: I presume that you have 
noticed that the governor, as well as myself, has profited by 
your example, that when we do anything we want it in black 
and white. 

With these few remarks Mr. Pratt adjusted his glasses and 
read the following speech : 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure, and I consider it an 
honor, to welcome you to our city on this the occasion of your 
ninth annual convention. 

The enterprise of the life underwriters was illustrated by 
those of our city in securing this convention, their good judg- 
ment by the association's choosing this city as their place of 
meeting. 

I take it for granted that you were assured that it was a first- 
rate risk to take, that the premiums, considering the assurance, 
was the best that could be given by any part of the country ; that 
it was an opportunity you couldn't afford to lose, not only on 
account of the feeling of satisfaction it would give, but because 
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it was a duty yon owed your families ; that yon might never have 
another chance, for I have known of cases of people intending to 
come to our city who have delayed until too late, and so never 
derived the benefits they might have received. [Laughter and 
applause.] 

Doubtless you can recall instances in your own experience 
where the head of the family has been taken away unexpectedly, 
and his wife and children have been left with no provision made 
for their future, for visiting this beautiful city. [Laughter.] 
In the language of Holy Writ, that man " is worse than an infidel 
who provideth not for his own household." 

You know how a great many men lose their fortunes, but 
whatever may befall you, the benefits you receive from coming 
here — the pictures of our enchanting lakes stored in your mem- 
ories, of our beautiful parks, of our mammoth flour mills, the 
increased vitality produced by our climate, the joy imparted to 
you by our happy and prosperous people — this will be so much 
invested capital which you will have in your old age. 

As you are well aware, Minnesota is a health resort. It has 
a wonderfully invigorating and bracing atmosphere, which acts 
as a nerve stimulant. You know you often hear of "nervy" 
people out here. [Laughter.] I myself, when I first came 
here, would try to escape from even one insurance agent, while 
today, though in the presence of this large number, I have been 
able to overcome that feeling. 

Some fifty years ago Minneapolis took out a policy, on the 
mutual plan, with the Northwestern Enterprise Company, whose 
underwriter is Providence ; the premiums, the energy and push 
of her citizens ; the guaranteed benefits, enduring prosperity. 

As representatives of large capital you take a great deal of 
interest in the Northwest and its metropolis, and in turn our 
people take a great deal of stock in you. We are glad to have 
you with us, and our citizens will do all in their power to make 
your stay profitable and enjoyable, There are thousands of us 
who are bound to you in ways that are not to be forgotten, and 
we do not want to be delinquent in that which is due you, but 
we do hope that if you don't get it, you will ask for it. We ap- 
preciate your good wishes for our prosperity and long life, and 
heartily reciprocate. 

I know that there is a royal committee who will see to your 
comfort and pleasure. ^ They belong to your order, whose mem- 
bers, you know, always accomplish what they undertake, and the 
citizens of Minneapolis have authorized me to underwrite any pol- 
icy for your entertainment which they may present. [Applause.] 
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Mr. E. H. Plummer — Mr. President and gentlemen, we have 
listened with great pleasure to the addresses made by Governor 
Clough and Mayor Pratt, and as a mark of our appreciation I 
propose three hearty insurance cheers. Hip, hip, hoorah ! 

Three cheers were then given, which the mayor acknowl- 
edged with a bow. 

Mr. C. E. Staniels — Mr. President, I hesitate to introduce any 
subject here which may be considered as emanating entirely 
perhaps from selfish motives, but while I am decorated with all 
the insignia that seems to be appropriate to this question, even 
being ticketed through Buffalo here in advance, I find myself ab- 
solutely without a home. I have looked about, but I do not find 
New Hampshire anywhere. I think in most previous conven- 
tions New Hampshire always had its arms open for any delegate 
or any man in my position, and I feel very much today like the 
soldier in an overcrowded troop-ship who, after several days out, 
came to his captain and asked him where he should sleep. The 
captain said, "Where have you been sleeping P" He said, "I 
have been sleeping on top of a sick man, and he is getting better 
and he won't let me stay there any longer." Now, I feel, under 
the circumstances, that I should be under many obligations to a 
good man who would offer me a home for the rest of the 
convention. 

Mr. Staniels immediately received several offers from dif- 
ferent parts of the hall and proceeded to make himself at 
home. 

The President— I think I can explain why your card has not 
been put up. You know all of the delegates have an open heart 
for New Hampshire, and that will be the excuse why your par- 
ticular card was not placed. 

Mr. Staniels — It is all right now, sir. 

The President — The next order of business is the calling of 
the roll of delegates. 

Mr. Richard E. Cochran — Mr. President, we are pressed for 
time, as it is necessary for us to adjourn promptly at 12, in order 
to accept the courtesies of our friends of Minneapolis, so I move 
you, sir, that we suspend the rules and call the roll of delega- 
tions or associations instead of the roll of delegates, the chairman 
of each delegation handing to the committee on credentials a 
correct list of delegates at the close of this meeting. 

Mr. Cochran's motion was seconded. 
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The President — You have heard the motion of Mr. Cochran 
that the roll of associations be called instead of the list of dele- 
gates, which motion has been seconded. Are you ready for the 
question P 

The question was then put, and the motion was unanimously 
carried. 

The secretary then called the roll, which showed the follow- 
ing associations present : 

Boston Life Underwriters' Association. 

Life Underwriters' Association of Chicago, 111. 

Cleveland Association of Life Underwriters. 

Connecticut Life Underwriters 9 Association. 

Duluth Life Underwriters 9 Association. 

Georgia Association of Life Insurers. 

Indiana Life Underwriters 1 Association. 

Iowa Life Underwriters 1 Association. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Life Underwriters 1 Association. 

State of Maine Association of Life Underwriters. 

Michigan Life Insurance Agents 1 Association. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Life Underwriters 1 Association. 

Minnesota Association of Life Underwriters. 

Nebraska Life Underwriters 1 Association. 

New Hampshire Life Underwriters 1 Association. 

Life Underwriters 1 Association of New York. 

Life Underwriters 1 Association of Western New York. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Association of Life Underwriters. 

Pittsburg (Pa.) Life Underwriters 1 Association. 

San Francisco (Cal.) Life Underwriters 1 Association. 

Tennessee Association of Life Underwriters. 

Wisconsin Life Insurance Agents 1 Association. 

These associations were represented by the following offi- 
cers and delegates whose names are designated by a star : 

OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
President. 

' ♦Thomas H. Bowles, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Vice-Presidents. 
Charles W. Plckell, Detroit, Mich.; James W. Craig, Omaha, Neb.; 
S. S. Day, Newark, N. J. ; H. S. Bull, Albany, N. Y. ; *Frank M. Joyce, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; *C. C. Courtney, Kansas City, Mo.; Robert N. 
Merritt, Indianapolis, Ind.; Clarence Angler, Atlanta, Ga. ; John 
Landers, ban Francisco, Cal. ; *T. C. Thompson, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
H. L. Bemmel, Little Bock, Ark. ; F. H. Hazelton, Portland, Me. ; John 
C. Davidson, Louisville, Ey. 
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Secretary. 

•E. W. Christy, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Treasurer. 
♦Eli D. Weeks, Litchfield. Conn. 
Executive Committee. 
Chairman— fBen Williams, Chicago, 111. 
Secretary— E. W. Christy, Cleveland, O. 

Expire in 1898— *J. W. Pressey, Rochester, N. Y*; Simon Wolf, 
Washington, D. C; *B. F. Ess, New Haven, Conn.; James L. Johnson, 
Springfield, Mass. ; *I. T. Martin, Des Moines, la. 

Expire in 1899— Henry C. Avers, Pittsburg, Pa.; J. S. Norris, 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; F. A. Kendall, Cleveland, O. ; *C. E. Staniels, Concord, 
N. H.; J. W. Iredell, Jr., Cincinnati, O. 

Expire in 1900— fBen Williams, Chicago, 111.: 'Stephen F. Woodman, 
Boston, Mass.; *John F. Makley, New York City; *I. Lay ton Register, 
Philadelph ia, Pa.; *J. Watson Smith, St. Paul, Minn. 

t Deceased. 

Ex- Presidents . 

tGeorce N. Carpenter, Boston, Mass.; Charles H. Raymond, New 
York City: C. E. Tillingfcast, Cleveland, O.; Charles H. Ferguson, 
Chicago, 111.: *E.H. Plummer, Philadelphia, Pa. ; fBen S. Calef, Boston, 
Mass. ; Da vid S. Hendrick, Washington, D. C. 

t Deceased. 

Honorary Member. 

*C. M. Ransom, Boston, Mass. 

DELEGATES AND ALTERNATES. 

BOSTON LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Delegates— Alternates— 

♦Frederick E. Keep, Mutual. Charles W. Gammons, National. 

Fred C. Sanborn, Mass. Mutual. James H. Lake, Equitable. 
George E. Williams, Conn. Mutual. William L. Tyler, United States. 
♦David N. Holway, Union Central. *S. F. Woodman, Travelers'. 
William H. Bunting, Penn Mutual. William F. Bache, Northwestern. 

CINCINNATI LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Delegates— Alternates— 

Collin Ford, Mtna. Isaac Bloom, Penn Mutual. 

John Dolph, Metropolitan. Robert N. Fryer, Phoenix. 

L. D. Drewry, Mutual Benefit. John A. Ringold, Berkshire. 

W. B. Janes, State Mutual. Henry H. Muller, Prudential. 

E. W. Jewell, Union Central. M. W. Mack, Northwestern. 

CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 

Delegates— N. P. Gallup, . 

♦George H. Olmsted, National. ^Arthur J. Birdseye, Mutual Benefit. 

M. A. Marks, Equitable. *Henry C. Quigley, Security L. & T. 

S. S. Saffold, Provident L. & T. »M. E. Cozad, National. 
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CONNECTICUT LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Delegates— Alternates— 

♦B. F. Ess, United States. Rodney Kellogg, Washington. 

♦Ell D. Weeks, Phoenix. Alexander Harbison, New York. 

Frank A. Thompson, Phoenix. Glover S. Hastings. 

Theodore V. Meyer, Union Central. Louis U. Lyon, Northwestern. 
J. W. Wright, Union Central. J. G. Bathbnn, Travelers'. 

GEORGIA ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURERS. 

Delegates— Alternates— 

♦R. L. Foreman, Mutual. J. A. Pardee, Equitable. 

J. R. Nutting. Provident Savings. W. W. White, Northwestern. 

L. J. Haas, Travelers'. H. C. Bogley, Penn Mutual. 

W. R. Harper, JEtna. F. B. Shepard, United States. 

Thomas Peters, Washington. Clarence Wager, Mutual Benefit. 

INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 

Delegates— Alternates— 

D. B. Shtdeler, Equitable. B. B. Peck. Mutual Benefit. 
R. M. Merriett, Mutual. C. E. Newlin, Mutual. 

*J. F. Habbe, Mass. Mutual. J. J. Price, Berkshire. 

♦E. B. Swift, United States. H. C. Newcomb, Travelers'. 

E. E. Hicksinger, John Hancock. E. G. Ritchie, State Mutual. 

IOWA LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Delegates— Alternates— 

♦Robert Fleming, Mutual. H. R. Brokenbrough, Phoenix. 

R. P. Dart, National. L. E. Spencer, United States. 

♦G. Leisander, Massachusetts. C. B. Van Slyck, Mutual Benefit. 

♦J. C. CummingB, Equitable, la. *J. A. Fleming, Mutual Life. 

Sidney Foster, Royal Union. A. D. Walker, Provident Savings. 

KANSAS CITY (MO.) LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Delegates— Alternates— 

W. H. Reed, Phoenix. J. D. Sutton, Washington. 

♦L. B. Bailey, jBtua. ♦C. C. Courtney, Mutual Benefit. 

♦F. O. Chesney, State Mutual. S. S. Simpson, Connecticut Mutual. 

•A. P. Pease, Union Central. P. H. Showalter, Prudential. 

Charles D. Mill, New England. ♦John A. Brown, Equitable. 

LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 

Delegates — Alternates — 

Charles H. Raymond, Mutual. Louis Bauer, Equitable. 

♦Robert I. Murray, Prov. L. & T. D. B. Detweiler, Vermont. 
♦John F. Makley, National. Walter T. Daniel, Manhattan. 

♦Richard E. Cochran, United States. ♦Philip H. Farley, Mutual. 
James Yereance, Equitable. Charles L. Walker, Massachusetts. 

♦T. Reid Fell, Mutual. Charles H. Merchant, New York. 

A. B. Abernathy, Phoenix. *J. W. Guiteau, Mutual. 

George R. Hamilton, Penn Mutual. Isaac H. Klein, Prudential. 
Arthur A. Mosher, Pacific. Henry J. Ryan, New England. 

♦George B. Speer, Prudential. Henry Hale, Equitable. 

Frank K. Kohler. John Hancock. 
♦Thomas P. Goodrich, Prov. L. & T. 
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LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO, ILL. 

Delegates— Alternates— 

♦George L. Wrenn, State Mutual. C. S. Cleveland, New England. 

A. W. Kimball. Northwestern. F. £. Hartigan, Equitable. 

J. W. Janney. Provident L. & T. *L. B. Bishop, Massachusetts. 

♦Dr. S. L. Fuller, Washington. T. W. Hamlll, Connecticut Mutual. 

H. S. Dale, Union Mutual. E. A. Ferguson, Union Central. 

♦tra J. Mason, ifitna. Fred C. Goodspeed, Phoenix. 

♦G. F. Schilling, Prudential. E. H. Kellogg. Iowa. 

♦George M. Ferguson, Mutual. ♦R. D. Bokum, Mutual Benefit. 

♦D. M. Baker, Pacific Mutual. J. W. Jackson, Home. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF DULUTH, MINN. 

Delegates— Alternates— 

B. G. Segog, Northwestern. J. P. Engels, Northwestern. 
*T. J. Monahan, Mutual Benefit. J. P. Johnson, New York. 

H. J. Pineo, Penn Mutual. +E. S. Knox, New England Mutual. 

W. P. Lardner, Manhattan. F. W. Paine, Equitable. 

♦George H. Pruden, Mtua. W. P. Hurlburt, Prudential. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS. 

Delegates— Alternates— 

S. B. Fay, Connecticut Mutual. E. H. Torrens, Prudential. 

George H. Sutton, Mutual. J. E. Craig, Northwestern. 

G. P. Mitchell, New England. H. E. Townsend, Massachusetts. 

C. L. Cowles, Mutual Benefit. Archibald Ladner, Provident L. & T. 
William Tolman, Berkshire. L. Rosser Walte, United States. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF EASTERN NEW YORK. 

Delegates— Alternates— 

H. S. Bull, Home. John J. Hart, Provident Savings. 

A. F. Barrett, Northwestern. M. H. Mullenneaux, National. 

D. H. Avers, New York. E. J. Bonney, Union Mutual. 
C. H. Wardle, Phoenix. L. M. Payne, New England. 
O. A. Reynolds, Conn. General. F. A. McNamee, Equitable. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Delegates — Alternates — 

♦Henry Wertimer, Prudential. Warren Craig, New England. 

♦Richard W. Webb, United States. E. H. Whitney, National. 

♦J. W. Pressey, Penn Mutual. F. O. Ranney, Provident Savings. 

♦H. S. Munson. ^tna. W. G. Justice. Provident L. & T. 

♦S. M. Pearman, John Hancock, J. Y. Alexander, National. 

♦S. J. T. Bush, United States. W. E. Arensmeyer, Metropolitan. 

MICHIGAN LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS' ASSOCIATION. 

Delegates — Alternates— 

♦H. A. Babcock, Phoenix. C. C. Moore, Prudential. 

A. B. Donaldson, Mtn&. Louis Selling Prudential. 

William T. Gage, Northwestern. C. E. Baxter, Manhattan. 

C. R. Cook, Provident L. & T. # H. A. Holmes, Michigan Mutual. 

♦Charles S. White, Northwestern. A. S. Johnson, Mutual Benefit. 

C. P. Russell, Connecticut Mutual. 
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MINNEAPOLIS (BONN.) ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 

Delegates — Alternates — 

♦I. Kaufmann, Northwestern. *A. E. Steer, New York. 
♦F. M. Joyce, Mutual Benefit. ♦George A. Ainsworth, Conn. Mut. 

♦S. A. Stockwell, Penn Mutual. *V. H. Van Slyk, Union Central. 
*F. W. Fiske, Mutual. *H. W. Gordon, Jr., Phoenix. 

*W. M. Horner, Provident L. & T. ♦ W. H. Murphy, National. 

MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 

Delegates— Alternates— 

♦Emerson W. Peet, Mutual. *H. S. Gilbert, Connecticut Mutual. 

*L. M. Keiter, Northwestern. +L. D. Wilkes, Equitable. 

♦Charles J. Hunt, New England. *Frank F. Loomis, Home. 

♦George C. Waller, New York. # J. E. Meyers, uEtna. 

♦F. T. Parlin, Germania. *F. E. Ford, Travelers'. 

NEBRASKA LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Delegates— Alternates— 

J. W. Crain, State Mutual. H. D. Neely, Equitable. 

A. B. Edmiston, Union Central. John Steel, Northwestern. 

♦C. W. Bainey, Mutual Benefit. Simon Goetz, Northwestern. 

♦A. L. Wegton, Union Life. C. Z. Gould, Penn Mutual. 

Wm. Henry Brown, Equitable. *W. J. Fischer, New England. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Delegate— C. E. Staniels, Connecticut Mutual. 

PHILADELPHIA (PA.) ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 

Delegates— Alternates— 

♦William M. Scott, Prov. L. & T. H. O. Chapman, Connecticut Mut. 

♦E. H. Plummer, Berkshire. F. A. Howard, State Mutual. 

♦I. Lay ton Register, Equitable. H. O. Hildebrand, ^Etna. 

♦Frank Bead , National. William M. Datesman , United States. 

William G. Carroll, Conn. General. W. H. Kirkpatrick, . 

Clarence A. Wray, Home. Henry A. Bray, . 

PITTSBURG (PA.) LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Delegates— Alternates— 

♦Edward A. Woods, Equitable. 8. L. Fleishman, Equitable. 

♦W. M. Wood, United States. B. A. Clark, Phoenix. 

♦W. S. Stimmel, John Hancock. C. A. McFarley, Mass. Mutual. 

Austin Pearce, Union Central. W. H. McManus, Equitable. 

J. B. Russell, Prudential. F. G. Brown, JEtna. 

SAN FRANCISCO (CAL.) LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Delegates— Alternates- 
John Landers, Manhattan. Henry K. Field, New England. 
Charles A. McLane, New York. J. B. Day, Washington. 
H. C. Donnels, Home. John M. Kilgariff, Pacific Mutual. 
F. A. Jacobs, Germania. W. C. Leavitt, Union Mutual. 
♦F. A. Stolp, National. C. M. T. Parker, Mass. Mutual. 
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STATE OF MAINE ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 

Delegates— Alternates— 

Franklin H. Hazelton, Equitable. N. L. Hlldreth, State Mutual. 

♦George P. Dewey, National. W. H. Hart, -ffltna. 

J. B. Bracket, New England. E. J. Bracket, Washington. 

F. Brunei, Washington. F. S. Burns, New York. 

♦Howard Gould, Equitable. F. E. McDonald, Equitable. 

TENNESSEE LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS' ASSOCIATION. 

Delegates— Alternates— 

«T. C. Thompson, National. G. W. Belle, National. 

S. N. Ford, Mutual Benefit. A. S. Glover, Northwestern. 

Milton B. Oche, New York. M. D. Smallman, Mutual Benefit. 

WISCONSIN LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS' ASSOCIATION. 

Delegates— Alternates- 
James S. Norris, Phoenix. E. B. Naish, New York. 
♦J. B. Estee, National. J. A. Briggs, New York. 

*H. S. Fuller, Washington. J. G. Albright, . 

♦James Reld, Prudential. ♦Bruce Whitney, . 

♦J, J. Hosh, New York. D. E. Murphy, Northwestern. 

C. E. White, Home. # M. N. MacLaren, . 

The insurance press was represented by F. A. Durham of the Under" 
writer? Beview. A. J. Flitcraft of the Courant, A. H. Huling of the 
Argus, F. C. Ovlatt of the Intelligencer, F. L. Miner of the Insurance 
Post, N. H. Weed of the Western Insurance Beview, Dr. J. S. Bloom- 
ingston of the Investigator, Clarence Axman of the Insurance Herald, 
Dr. H. C. Martin of Bough Notes, and G. M. Bansom of The Standard. 

Other life men present were: Isaac B. Snow and W. G. Stone* 
Chicago; Willard Merrill, vice-president, and H. F. Norris, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, of the Northwestern Mutual Life; Moore 
Sanborn, superintendent of agencies, American Union Life. 

The following ladies were present : Mrs. F. E. Keep, Boston ; Mrs. 
P. H. Farley, Miss Felicia Farley, Mrs. W. B. Carlisle, New York; Mrs. 
J. W. Pressey, Mrs. C. F. Flagg, Mrs. R. G. Bush, Miss Harris, Mrs. 
Ames, Rochester; Miss Florence Scott. Miss Adah Scott, Mrs. I. Layton 
Register, Miss Louisa Register, Philadelphia; Mrs. C. E. Staniels, 
Concord, N. H.: Mrs. T. H. Bowles, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. G. M. 
Ferguson, Mrs. C. A. Hewitt, Mrs. F. L. Miner, Chicago : Mrs. F. A. 
Durham, Des Moines, la. : Mrs. A. J. Flitcraft, Gak Park, 111., and Mrs. 
H. C. Martin, Indianapolis, Ind. 

CONVENTION COMMITTEES. 

General Committee of Arrangements— I. Kaufman n, chairman; J. T. 
Stimmel, secretary; C. W. Van Tuyl, N. W. Clark, W. M. Horner, F. 
M. Joyce, O. L. Gooding, A. W. Murton. 

Entertainment— C. W. Yan Tuyl, chairman; O. L. Gooding, A. E. 
Steer, F. W. Fiske, W. E. Covey. 

Banquet— O. L. Gooding, chairman ; C. W. Yan Tuyl, G. A. Alnsworth, 
W. M. Horner, H. G. Murphy, J. L. Garland, J. E. Hodge. 
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Finance— F. M. Joyce, chairman ; William H. Murphy, J. T. Thurman, 
S. A. Stockwell, G. A. Ainsworth. 

Press and Printing— W. M. Horner, chairman; Y. H. Van Slyke, "W. 
B. Cheney, J. J. Bullls, H. W. Gorton, Jr. 

Speakers and Invitation— I. Kaufmann, chairman ; J. T. Stlmmel, W. 
M. Horner. 

Transportation— A. W. Morton, chairman; 8. A. Stockwell, J. T. 
Stlmmel, F. M. Joyce, T. W. Forbes. 

Hall and Hotel— J. T. Stlmmel, chairman; C. M. Woodworth, W. E. 
Smith, W. G. Stimmel, L. P. Van Norman. 

Entertainment of Ladies— N. W. Clark, chairman ; J. T. Thurman, G. 
A. Ainsworth, H. W. Gorton, Jr., V. H. Van Slyke. 

Reception— William H. Murphy, chairman ; G. A. Ainsworth, W. M. 
Berry, W. B. Cheney, F. W. Flake, T. W. Forbes, J. L. Garland, H. W. 
Gorton, Jr., J. E. Hodge, B. C. Kalkalf, W. G. Stimmel, S. A. Stockwell, 
W. E. Smith, A. E. Steer, A. Soares, J. T. Thurman, L. P. Van 
Norman, V. H. Van Slyke, Aug. M. Warren, H. G. Murphy, together 
with genera] committee of arrangements. 

At the conclusion of the roll-call the president delivered 
his address, which was as follows : 

To the delegates of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, assembled in this, the ninth annual convention, I extend 
hearty greetings. 

"Counting time by heart-throbs, not by figures on a dial," 
we may be said to have reached, as a conventional body, the 
fullness of our maturity and power, in these brief nine years ; 
and feeling deeply the honor of presiding over such a body, I 
crave your indulgence, and would remind you that we meet 
here today, a band of brothers, in this grand family reunion of 
the associations, having one aim, one interest at heart — the 
betterment of our work as a whole. [Applause.] 

Probably there is no gathering fraught with so much pleasure, 
and conducive of so keen an awakening of the spirit of unselfish- 
ness and warm affection, as is found in that beautiful custom of 
family reunions ; and certainly there is nothing in the life of the 
insurance man more pleasing or stimulating to his sense of 
comradeship and friendship for his co-laborers than these annual 
conventions ; and it is especially gratifying that we are able to 
meet at this time in such large numbers from all parts of the 
country in this beautiful city of Minneapolis, whose proximity to 
the centre of the world — Duluth — will always command for the 
historian the highest interest. 

It has been the good fortune of this body to be entertained by 
cultured Boston, greater New York, boundless Chicago, and the 
capital city of our great country ; and yet it has been left to the 
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state of Minnesota to offer us a unique hospitality — that of her 
twin cities, Minneapolis and St. Paul, who, side by side today, 
in unity of welcome, like gracious sisters, extend the hand of 
fellowship to this national body. 

In looking back over the brief period of less than one year 
since our last meeting, there passes before the mind's eye much 
that has taken place to encourage us as underwriters; much 
that has been gratifying to us in association work ; but from a 
personal standpoint the brightness of the year has been over- 
shadowed by the dusky wings of death, that has swept from our 
midst one who, during the greater part of the life of this asso- 
ciation, has formed an integral part of its personnel ; one whose 
chair is vacant today ; one whose genial face and manly form 
are no longer seen ; one whose cheering and friendly words are 
no longer heard ; one whose wise counsels and earnest labors 
form a chapter of the past ; and we are left with pierced hearts 
to reap the harvest of a life nobly spent — 

41 For no true soul is ever born for naught ; 
Wherever any such hath lived or died, 
There hath been something for true freedom wrought, 
Some bulwark leveled on the evil side." 

With this as our heritage, the National Association will not 
soon forget the memory of this strong advocate of association 
work, the distinguished chairman of the executive committee, 
our associate and friend, Ben Williams. 

In a society like the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
made up of local associations throughout the country, meeting 
only once a year, the scope for active work by the executive 
officers, pending the time of meeting from one annual session to 
another, is more or less limited. In fact, it may be, and doubt- 
less is, held by some that the office of president is, to a very 
great extent, ornamental in its functions; while others would 
hold its occupant responsible for such activity as would promote 
the work of the association, and support that part of our consti- 
tution which holds that " the object of this association shall be 
to advance the best interests of the cause of true life insurance 
throughout the country. 

This course would seem to commend itself as the natural and 
proper one, and, in a measure, I have endeavored to follow it. 
I would not underrate the social side of association life — the side 
that develops and brings out the more pleasing features of the 
character of the insurance man, and the cultivation of his rival 
on friendly and social lines, which invariably tends to heighten 
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respect and consideration for each other. At the same time, any 
and all practical measures should be adopted by the national and 
local associations tending to the advancement of our great busi- 
ness. No one is so optimistic as to hope for absolute perfection 
in this or other callings ; at the same time, when glaring evils 
present themselves to us, it is our duty to address ourselves 
to them and to endeavor to eradicate them as far as possible. 
[Applause.] 

For some years past one of the worst evils in the field work 
of life insurance has been the practice by some agents of under- 
mining the faith of the assured in whatever company he might 
be insured, and by specious arguments to induce him, if possible, 
to change his insurance to another company ; a practice probably 
more particularly indulged in by the agents of the larger com- 
panies towards the business of the smaller ones. The unfortu- 
nate but general lack of knowledge of the insured of the 
insurance company, and a clear conception of the average policy 
contract under which he is insured, makes it readily possible for 
the agent of unquestionable methods, avaricious to secure a 
commission, to work great loss and injury to the insured, and to 
the business of life underwriting as a whole, by transferring 
policies from one company to another; and I have thought it 
not only a proper, but an important subject, deserving of the 
special consideration which has been given to it during the past 
year, with most gratifying results. 

The deep interest manifested in the matter by local associa- 
tions in the discussion of the subject, and the steps taken by them 
for the suppression of the evil, show that some improvements 
are taking place already, evidencing — and, in fact, giving every 
assurance — that the association will do everything possible to put 
down the practice. The support of the measure offered by com- 
pany officials, also by commissioners of insurance, and the influ- 
ence of the insurance press, are valuable pledges in behalf of 
reform along this line. I have issued, in the name of the 
National Association, a pamphlet entitled "Twisting," giving 
these pledges and endorsements for the betterment of our work 
in this regard, which is commended to your use, with the assur- 
ance that it will be of much value to you in mitigating, if not 
entirely eradicating, the evil. This evil is closely allied to the 
one of rebating, which the associations have fought so bravely to 
crush out, as it usually requires the skillful hand of the rebater 
to most successfully ply the profession of the "twister." 

Let it be the aim of every member of this association to uphold 
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the integrity of all responsible, solvent companies, whether they 
be large or small, and by such course strive to deepen the faith 
— which is the corner stone of the house — in the mind of the 
policyholder and the public towards all companies which are 
carrying on the great business of life insurance ; which means 
the permanent success of the agent and the highest development 
of the man. [Applause.] 

The question of unjust state legislation, which has been work-* 
ing against the business of life insurance in very many states for 
a number of years past, and which, if not arrested, will become 
a serious menace to the business, is a matter that deeply interests 
every life underwriter in the country, and has commanded, to a 
greater or less extent, the consideration of our local associations. 
Until the last year or two the insurance companies have been 
able to look after these measures and in the main to prevent the 
passage of hostile legislation; but with the rapid growth of 
prejudice of late against all moneyed corporations, even the 
beneficent institution of life insurance has been made to suffer 
from the unjust restrictions and taxation imposed by the ignor- 
ance of a large class of legislators, and the business of life insur- 
ance has met the most serious opposition where it should have 
received the strongest support. 

The work of preventing objectionable legislation is of such 
importance that the aid of the association is needed by the com- 
panies. It is both wise and proper that the companies, in their 
official capacity, should lead in the fight against all adverse 
legislation ; but the local associations can, and should, offer them 
every support, thus combining, with the influence of the com- 
panies, that of the associations against such legislation. The 
time may come when it will be desirable for each local associa- 
tion to create and maintain a committee, whose duty it will be to 
co-operate with the companies in looking after all proposed 
legislation affecting life insurance. I would, therefore, strongly 
recommend that each association keep in close touch with the 
companies on this question, that the strongest possible position 
may be maintained against the encroachment of the enemy. 
[Applause.] 

It is gratifying to observe that the ever-watchful insuranoe 
press, and to some extent the daily press, is wielding its influence 
against the creation of legislation tending to the injury of the 
cause of life insuranoe. Probably the most potent influence 
to be exerted in the future against such legislation will be the 
creation of a more intelligent public opinion of the great benefits 
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of life insurance to the states and the nation, more especially on 
the part of the masses, who, through the splendid work of 
industrial insurance, have become the most numerous class of 
insurers. They already number some eight millions and are 
increasing at a wonderful rate ; and their power and influence 
manifested through their right of suffrage in the election of 
lawmakers either for the state or the nation, will be felt in the 
election of men who will guard and protect their sacred invest- 
ments by wholesome laws, and such as will prevent burdensome 
taxation upon a business whose individual supporters have 
already laid a tax upon their own industry and frugality, 
whereby those dependent upon them may be protected from the 
ravages of poverty. 

Such is the breadth and importance of our calling that we find 
it, in one way or another, touching directly or indirectly all 
questions of the hour, whether in times of peace or war, more 
closely perhaps than any other profession ; and the importance of 
the business, is intensified by the war which has so seriously en- 
gaged the attention of the nation for some months past. Aside 
from that patriotism which forces men to brave every danger for 
the good of their country, there is nothing which renders so much 
encouragement and satisfaction to the soldier in battle as the 
thought that should he fall the wife and children, or the mother 
and sister dependent upon him, would be provided for and 
protected by the policy of insurance carried on his life ; and he 
is made a better and a braver soldier in the thought that his 
highest duty has been well performed toward those who are 
dear to him. [Applause.] 

While the nation has awakened the admiration of the world 
in its unselfish and successful fight for the liberty of oppressed 
humanity, and the genius and courage of our naval heroes have 
made new records in the world's history of warfare, the honor 
has also been left to the manhood and unselfishness of the 
American citizen to set the pace for the rest of the world in 
advancing civilization through the greatest economic work of 
the age as represented by your high and honorable calling. By 
the practical endorsement of your business you frequently have 
the opportunity to take the measure of a hero. When you see 
your lieutenant in the navy practising economy and making 
sacrifices in order to carry a $10,000 life insurance policy to 
protect, in the event of his death, his devoted mother, you may 
be assured he possesses the manhood and the metal that will send 
him forward when duty calls to brave every danger, and, if 
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necessary, sink a hundred ships though his life be imperilled by 
a thousand mines. So, with an army of thousands of men a 
great many hundreds of thousands of dollars of insurance is held 
upon their lives, thus d monstrating the important relationship 
of the business to the history of the country more fully than ever 
before. 

With the desire to be of service to such policyholders as might 
become sick or wounded, I advocated and brought to the notice 
of officials of the various companies, at the beginning of the 
war, the question of establishing a hospital service, a measure 
which found ready endorsement by a large number of the com- 
panies, and especially by the secretary of war. The possibilities 
in extending the sphere of usefulness of insurance companies 
were supported by every humane impulse, and if the measure 
had been carried out it would have added another and a specific 
value to the great work of insurance ; hence it was a source of 
regret that the surgeon-general of the army could not see his 
way clear to release the government from such obligations to its 
soldiers as was proposed to be assumed by the insurance icom- 
panies, and the project, therefore, had to be abandoned. 

In all great questions which interest or excite the people, 
usually some practical results or valuable lessons are evolved 
for the nation and the individual, and it will not be disputed that 
one of the great results of the war, now so happily terminating, 
has been in establishing a perfect unity between those sections 
of our country which in the past have had manifest differences ; 
and one of the most edifying spectacles of the war has been the 
sight of the North and South marching side by side, a solid 
phalanx under one flag, inspired by the stirring strains of 
Yankee Doodle and Dixie. [Great applause.] 

May we not as associations and as individual members, and as 
workers in our competitive calling, profit by the nation's profit, 
and catch afresh a step of harmony and good fellowship as we 
march forward, side by side, under the flag of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, maintaining at all times a 
perfect unity in our efforts to carry on for humanity one of the 
greatest interests — the cause of life insurance. [Applause.] 

At the conclusion of the president's able address he an- 
nounced that the chairman of the entertainment committee, 
Mr. C. W. Van Tuyl, had an announcement to make. 

Mr. Van Tuyl — There are two or three little points, which, 
in order to make our programme run smoothly, we want every- 
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like everybody to wear a badge. The only way we can deter- 
mine, for instance on our special trains, who are to go and who 
are not to go, is by badges. There are badges everywhere. 
Please let everyone wear a badge. 

Second, I wish to call the attention of the chairman of every 
delegation to this card. Please fill out this card now. They 
will be collected in a few minutes. Fill them out, giving the 
information required by them, and put on these cards the name 
of every person accompanying your delegation, whether that 
person be a delegate, alternate, or simply a visitor. After each 
name indicate by an initial what manner of person he is. If it 
is a delegate, D ; if it is an alternate, A ; if it is a visitor, V. 
Now please be particular about that. Get the name of every 
person on, because we need them in distributing the matter that 
we have to send. And one thing more. Where the card calls 
for the home address, if you are not stopping at a hotel but are 
stopping at a private house, please indicate the city address in 
that column. That is essential. 

Now, another thing, we have made provision for the ladies 
who are visiting here and others who wish to go with them, to 
go to the art gallery of the Hon. T. B. Walker. Mr. Clark, 
chairman of the ladies 1 committee, will take a party from the 
West Hotel at 10 o'clock tomorrow morning to visit Mr. Walker's 
art gallery. We should be glad to have all the ladies in the 
party and anybody who wishes to accompany them. Mr. Walker 
has very kindly opened his magnificent art gallery for that pur- 
pose. 

We had intended to arrange for a visit to the Minneapolis 
mills as a body, but the time will not permit. We have, how- 
ever, arranged to get tickets so that anybody can go individually 
who wishes. These tickets can be obtained from headquarters 
at the West Hotel. Mr. Kaufman has some here. Persons will 
be on hand at the mills to show you through. The two largest 
mills in the city are the Pillsbury "A," with a capacity of 10,000 
barrels a day, and the Washburn "A," with a capacity of 7,500 
barrels a day. We have twenty-two flour mills in the city of 
Minneapolis in active operation, with an average capacity of 
about 50,000 barrels a day. 

The ladies who are visiting here are particularly invited, and 
also the visitors who may be with you, to accompany us on atrip 
to Minnetonka this afternoon, the trip to St. Paul tomorrow after- 
noon, and the trip to Minnehaha Falls Friday morning. On the 
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trip to Minnetonka this afternoon the special motor train which 
connects with the special train on the Milwaukee road will leave 
the West Hotel at 1.80 p. m. Now, that does not mean 1.31. 
That is one of the most important lines in the city, and we cannot 
hold it beyond that time. We must be at the West Hotel pre- 
pared to board the motor train at 1.25. They give us five 
minutes to get aboard the train. It will be there at 1.25 and at 
1.30 the train goes, and anybody who misses that motor train 
will not be able to catch the special train on the Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, because we connect with that special train at the cross- 
ing at Nicollet avenue and the Milwaukee tracks. We shall 
return home from the Minnetonka trip and the carriage drive in 
connection with it, and be at the West Hotel between 7.30 and 8 
o'clock this evening, and the West has arranged to serve dinner 
after that time. Now, we want everybody to come. 

Mr. Isaac Kaufman — I desire to make a supplemental announce- 
ment. Owing entirely to an oversight on the part of the printer, 
the name of Mr. W. H, Murphy of St. Paul has been left off the 
entertainment committee. I desire to say that no one did more 
to get the convention to Minneapolis or to assist in preparing for 
the entertainment of the convention than Mr. Murphy, and it is 
entirely due to an oversight that his name was omitted. I desire 
to make this correction now. 

The President — The next business in order will be the reading 
of the minutes of the previous convention. 

The Secretary — If some of the friends of the secretary will be 
kind enough to make a motion that the reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting be dispensed with, I will be greatly obliged. 

In accordance with the request of the secretary, it was 
moved and seconded that the reading of the minutes be dis- 
pensed with, and the motion was unanimously carried. 

The President — No insurance man in this age of advancement 
and popular education would ever think of carrying on the good 
work of life insurance without the endorsement and encourage- 
ment of the insurance press, and it is with great pleasure that I 
introduce to you a gentleman who is so thoroughly identified 
with the business of life insurance and so representative a Ynem- 
ber of the journalistic profession. I now have the pleasure of 
calling upon Mr. F. C. Oviatt, editor of the Philadelphia 
Intelligencer, to address you. 

Mr. Oviatt — Mr: President and Gentlemen of the Convention : 
I have to thank the president for his very kind words of intro- 
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(taction, and to say in response, that daring all the years that I 
have been connected with insurance journalism since this 
association has been organized, its annual meetings have been 
among the most pleasant features it has fallen to my lot to 
consider, and it was with great pleasure that I accepted the invi- 
tation of Mr. Bowles to speak to you today. 

Mr. Oviatt then read the following paper : 

WHAT ABE WE HEBE FOBP 

What are we here for ? Why do we come here in the heated 
season and spend time talking about the agency work of life 
insurance when we have no power to enact legislation P Why 
not stay at home and let every one get along the best he can ? 
True there is need that the soliciting of life insurance be placed 
upon a higher plane, but what can we do beyond seeing that our 
own work conforms to what is right P 

Is co-operation of value P Does it help to get together and 
talk over common interests P There will be much that is not as 
it should be after we go home. Our talking and fraternizing 
will not put a stop to all that we believe to be wrong. We have 
been at this association work for a series of years, yet the 
business of soliciting life insurance is still far from ideal. Has 
it been of any value for the agents to form organizations? 
Would the business be in as good condition today if there had been 
no associations P There are those who, if we may judge from 
what they say and intimate, believe that the association movement 
has been of no practical value. These men do not declare that 
co-operation is not of value, but they say that a wrong method 
has been pursued ; that there has been talk instead of action. 

If the association movement has not been of benefit to the work 
of selling life insurance then it is in vain that these meetings have 
been held. It has been in vain that men have given time and 
labor to the cause of organization among agents, and it would 
have been better if each had tried to do his best all by himself. 
If the association movement has done nothing for the cause of 
life insurance, then the action of the priest and the levite who 
turned deaf ears to the cry of the wounded man on the road to 
Jericho is the action which should govern us in our relations to 
our fellows who are in the same line of work as ourselves. If 
men are hot to be influenced for good by association, then the 
hundreds and thousands of various associations throughout the 
country are a waste of nervous force. The intentions may have 
been right, but if the members cannot reason with their fellows 
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to do that which is right, because it is right, and not because the 
law forbids the doing of wrong, then the members are pursuing 
an object which cannot be secured any more than can water 
from the mirage of the desert. 

The question then is, can the association of men engaged in 
the same line of work affect that work for the better when it is 
not backed up by the terrors of the law P Will men do right 
voluntarily when the necessity of right doing is presented 
because it is right, and not to escape the penalty of wrong doing P 
I know some men reason that law is all that keeps men in the 
way of right. To such it is sufficient to say that laws simply 
as laws which have not had a public sentiment of righteousness 
behind them have failed. This is due to the fact that a law to 
be effective must have its foundation first written in the hearts 
of enough men to make it a factor in conduct. [Applause.] 

Voluntary associations have been and are 01 value. They 
help in the cause of right. Some of the most influential associa- 
tions of men rely very largely upon influence as distinguished 
from force. They get together at large expense to renew and 
strengthen the ties that bind them together. Take the Knights 
Templar, for instance. The conclave meets triennially. The 
members leave their business for the time being that they may 
meet their fellows, and make the organization of more value to 
its members. The triennial parades are testimony of what the 
members have done for the cause of fraternity. It takes lots of 
personal sacrifice to make these parades a success. The drill and 
parades are pleasant to see. but behind the drills and parades is 
a vast amount of hard work, which has been given out of love 
for the order, which is founded upon and exemplifies the life of 
Christ. Will anyone hold to the view that the principle of ser- 
vice as exemplified in the order of Knights Templar is not a 
power among menP It is all the more powerful because it 
simply teaches the thought that men are brothers. The work is 
not done under compulsion, unless a belief in fraternity and 
helpfulness is compulsion. Of this sort of compulsion the world 
cannot have too much. 

Take another instance. The council of Congregational 
churches has recently closed a session in Portland, Ore. This 
organization has no legislative control over the Congregational 
body. Whatever conclusions are reached are wholly advisory. 
In the opinion of the members certain action is desirable. They 
say so and then leave it to the churches to take such action as 
seems best to them. It cannot enforce a single one of its con- 
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elusions, yet it is the greatest power there is in the denomina- 
tion. The concensus of opinion expressed by the council has 
proved effective in many cases. It is not necessary for a body 
of men to have legislative power in order to have the opinion 
expressed carry weight and bring about desired changes. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The best evidence that the life underwriters- movement has 
been of value is to be found in what has been accomplished. 
When the association movement started there was no unity in 
life insurance solicitation. It was every man for himself. 
Regular guerilla warfare. Anything to beat the other fellow. 
The end justified the means/ for if you did not do the other 
fellow, he would do you. Kind words from one agent for 
another were as uncommon as white black birds, or Mother 
Carey's chickens on the plains of Minnesota. This feeling was 
reflected in the public opinion of life insurance agents. Solicit- 
ing life insurance was considered a refuge for broken down 
men. Very often when a life insurance agent's name would be 
mentioned, the question would be asked, what did he fail at? 
[Laughter.] 

This has changed, and the change is in large measure due to 
life underwriters 9 associations. Through them the public has 
come to see the proper position of the agent, and the agent has 
in a large measure forsaken his guerilla methods. The craft is 
not perfect. No movement having for its object the improve- 
ment of any phase of society has ever been able to change all the 
lives it has touched, nor to eliminate all the evil it has found. 
Some men persistently refuse to change for the better. Is it to 
be expected that life insurance agents will be an exception ? 
They are ordinary men soliciting ordinary men, and it is inevita- 
ble that some will pursue methods which cannot be approved. 
The solicitation of life insurance has improved, and the improve- 
ment is due to association. The agents have developed. Their 
horizon is not as narrow as it was. They are able to look 
beyond immediate personal interests. There is some regard for 
the business as a whole. Esprit du corps is no longer an un- 
known sentiment. Agents work in co-operation. The speaker 
knows of instances where agents have made appointments with 
men they were trying to insure at the office of a rival agent. 
Formerly such action would have been considered a reckless 
tempting of Providence. It is much to have won recognition for 
the truth, that men pursuing a common line of work have com. 
mon interests which can be subserved by voluntary association. 
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Why not have accomplished more ? This is a natural question 
and deserving of answer. In the first place it is only yesterday, 
as it were, since we were savages. There was no recognition of 
any reciprocal relation. The man who was not prepared to 
prove that the other fellow was all wrong, no matter what com- 
pany he represented* was considered poorly equipped for his 
business. Men brought up in this sort of environment had to be 
familiarized with new methods before giving them their alle- 
giance. Then, too, methods of fairness in competition had to be 
evolved. Something was wrong. That much was clear. The 
remedy, however, was to a very large extent only dimly com- 
prehended. To secure it was like groping in the dark after 
something desired. A band of hopeful men made a start, and 
the work has been going on ever since. Much of it has of neces- 
sity been in the nature of foundation. It is not all foundation, 
however ; there is some superstructure. 

The first foundation stone was the cultivation of the idea of 
community of interests, and the possibility of advancing that 
community of interests by association. Another necessary 
foundation stone was the recognition and acceptance of the 
proposition that the other agent might be as fair and decent as 
one's self. This was a great concession, and it does not obtain 
with some agents even yet. Having conceded this much as a 
basis for argument, it was possible to get the agents together for 
social purposes. There must not be a whisper about business, 
for that would scare the game. Later, when the agents found 
that the other fellow was a very decent sort of a fellow, it 
became possible to talk about the question of practices. This 
had to take the form of what is known in mathematics of elimina- 
tion. Take some one thing that all would agree was wrong. 
Let disputed points alone and concentrate on the agreed point. 
The concentration might not drive the wrong clear out of the 
business, but it would make it bad form to practice it openly. 
By following this method certain things were placed under the 
ban of opinion. There were plenty of practices that needed to 
be under ban, and not all are yet under ban so as to render them 
innocuous. 

These foundations for action and methods of securing a con- 
sensus of opinion could only come through association between 
men who held in some measure the same desires. The truth 
was not equally clear to all, and to some it was not, and never 
has become anything more than a blind kick against the existing 
order. Some wanted they knew not what, while others knew 
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what they wanted, but would have none of it unless they could 
be the grand moguls of the scheme. So there has been a struggle 
towards something desired, and the wonder is that it has been 
possible to secure foundations and do as much as has been done. 
There have been mistakes, and some of the work is rough and 
uncouth, but there has been progress. Rebating has been 
lessened. Twisting is not so often boasted of as formerly. 
Nasty literature is steadily growing more unpopular. Several 
companies now refuse to furnish agents with literature that re- 
flects upon rival companies. They say their goods are valuable 
enough to sell upon their merits. 

Granting all this, what are we here forP Will not the 
natural development of life insurance bring about better 
methods, and send to the rear the things which all fair-minded 
men deprecate ? The reply to this is that co-operation is neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of needed improvements. This is 
true of all forms of ethics. Man, while knowing what is right, 
seems less able to carry his ideas into effect by himself than 
when working in co-operation with other men who hold the 
same general opinions that he does. By himself he is simply a 
scout, seeing the strategic ppsitions, but without the necessary 
power to sieze and hold them. Half a dozen men holding the 
same views are, when working independently, still pioneers and 
scouts. When they work together they become a skirmish line 
which is able to report a strategic position to the main body, 
which can order it held by a sufficient force. This is organiza- 
tion, and it is impossible to carry on a successful warfare with- 
out organization. The more perfect the organization, when 
combined with individual knowledge, the more effective will be 
the body of troops. There is not one rule for the soldier of war 
and another for the soldier of business. They are governed by 
the same general laws. Truth must have those to serve her 
who are willing to plan, labor, and sacrifice. If one man is 
possessed of a great truth, he is leaven to uplift other men. If 
a number of men are possessed of the same truth, and are will- 
ing to co-operate, the leaven becomes a force that directly 
appeals to men as being right, and thus shapes public opinion. 
[Applause.] 

Again, truth kept in the individual mind is truth restricted 
and hedged in. It does not have the power that truth in contact 
with other truth has. It lacks the germinal and fructifying 
force of truth that is planted by one life in other lives for the 
object of producing fruit. This germinal power of truth is 
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produced when man associates with his fellow man. It is talk- 
ing about common interests that generates the power necessary 
to advance those interests. When we keep truth to ourselves it 
is like the talent hid in the napkin, which earned no interest. 
When we send it forth it becomes a fire which lights other fires 
and influences action. [Applause.] 

The life insurance agent is just in this position. He needs to 
talk over the common creed to the end that it continue a living 
force, instead of becoming a beautiful formalism adored by some 
men, because it does not possess power of effecting thought and 
action. Like the Knight Templar the Hie insurance agent needs 
to come and join in the drill, that men may know that he is 
devoted to the cause of life insurance. If he would receive he 
must give. If he wants something from the public, he must let 
the public see that his business has an ethical as well as a finan- 
cial side. He who would reap a harvest must scatter the seed 
with a generous hand. 

What are we here for ? What would we be elsewhere for ? 
Here is where we are needed. Here is where we are to learn 
how our fellow is laboring for the same end as ourselves. Here 
is where we learn that at times the desires of the individual must 
give way for the good of the larger number. Here is where 
we learn that he who cares most for the advancement of life 
insurance as a whole will do the most to advance the interest of 
the company he represents. Here is where we learn that what 
injures life insurance injures the agent. Here is where we learn 
that fair competition and good-fellowship are not incompatible. 
[Applause.] 

What are we here for ? We are not here to felicitate our- 
selves upon what we have done to the extent of forgetting that 
there is an abundance of work remaining to be done. It is well 
to review what we have done, but it is not well to forget what 
we have to do. The dress parade in the army is not simply to 
show off perfections of drill, but rather to see that the men are 
in shape for the hard work of tomorrow. In other words, the 
dress parade is not an end, but simply one of the means to an 
end. It is pleasant for the outsider to see, because it is the 
show of army life. It is pleasant for the commander to see, 
because it indicates to him that he has a body of men under his 
command who can be relied upon, when the handsome uniforms 
have given way for the soiled service outfit, and when instead of 
the applause of thousands there will be the whistle of bullets 
and the scream of shells. The parade is of value because it 
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indicates the presence of power ready for practical use. The 
association has done good work, and it is well to review that 
work. It is a good plan to see that the foundations are ready 
for the superstructure, but a foundation without a superstructure 
is a waste of valuable material. It was intended to be built 
upon. [Applause.] 

What is there for us to do P What can we do aside from hav- 
ing a pleasant time P We can be recruiting officers. There are 
large numbers of agents who are not members of any local 
association. They ought to be. The only way they will become 
members is through the recruiting work of those who are now 
members. If the association movement is to achieve the 
largest possible good it must touch more of the agents. They 
wont come without an invitation, and who will invite them if we 
do not P They may not come at first invitation. If not, ask 
them again. They are worth going after again and again. 
The soliciting agent is especially needed. He it is who gives 
form to the business of solicitation. There is an abundance of 
work to be done. No need to ask what we are here for and not 
expect an answer indicative of work until the membership is 
materially larger than at present. When a man comes into the 
business, go and get him to join the association. Do not wait 
for some one else but go yourself. Do not wait to tell the 
president or the secretary that you think such a man would join ; 
go straightway and ask him yourself. What good will that 
accomplish, you ask P In answer let me call your attention to 
what has been done by the New York Association in the past 
two or three years in the direction of increasing the membership. 
Members were needed and they were secured. Other associa- 
tions can get members by pursuing a similar course. Recruit- 
ing sergeants are needed in the associations of the country. 
[Applause.] 

What are we here forP While the association is not a legis- 
lative body and cannot bind its members except they be 
influenced by the concensus of opinion it can take a plain and 
unmistakable position upon the wrong practices of the business. 
The larger the membership the greater will be the weight of 
the opinion expressed. The companies will be glad to give heed 
to the opinions of the agents when it is understood that there is 
no attempt to do what is not within the proper sphere of action. 
There should be no appearance of dictation nor, on the other 
hand, should there be any hesitation about speaking out concern- 
ing what is wrong. [Applause.] 
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What are we here for P Not to try to reform the business in 
a day. It is slow work to change established practices. This 
means that there is no need of being discouraged because it 
takes time to bring about desired changes. If not accomplished 
at once keep at it and do not denounce the means being used as 
useless simply on account of your thinking that it ought to have 
been accomplished sooner. Rather lend your best efforts to the 
forwarding of improvements. Be patient and persistent, and 
remember that in a voluntary association a proposed change to 
be effective must commend itself to the good sense of the 
majority of the members. Men can be led when they cannot 
be driven. The association is larger than any one of its 
members. A member may think that his plan ought to be 
carried out at once without allowing any time for the men 
who are slow thinkers to reason out the bearing of the 
proposition. 

What are we here for P To encourage by all proper means 
fair methods of competition. [Applause.] It is always neces- 
sary to bear in mind that the method of getting business is 
important. The man solicited does not forget the method of 
his solicitation. He who practices guerilla methods makes it 
harder for the men who follow him. I once had a prominent 
educator ask me if I knew of a life insurance agent who would 
come and tell him about what he had to sell and forget that there 
was any other company but the one he represented. We are here 
to stand for the proposition, that it is possible to write life insur- 
ance and maintain the dignity of the business. We are here to 
remember that wise co-operation means the advancement of the 
general welfare. We are here because organized effort is more 
potent than individual effort. We are here on dress parade 
because dress parade means a willingness to do our share of 
picket duty. [Great applause.] 

Mr. J. W. Smith — I move you that a rising vote of thanks be 
given Mr. Oviatt for his entertaining and splendid paper. 

Mr. J. F. Makley — I second the motion. 

The President — Gentlemen, you have heard the motion that a 
rising vote of thanks be tendered Mr. Oviatt for his very enter- 
taining and instructive paper. As many as are in favor of the 
motion will please rise. 

The motion was unanimously carried by a rising vote. 

The President — I am pleased to announce to Mr. Oviatt that it 
is unanimous. The secretary has an announcement to make. 



The Secretary — Gentlemen, in the calling of the roll of the 
associations this morning the name of Tennessee was omitted. 
The secretary now notices the fact that Tennessee is in attend- 
ance, being represented by our esteemed friend from Chatta- 
nooga, Mr. T. C. Thompson. The following telegram has been 
received : 

Iron River, Mich., Aug. 17, 1886. 
To E. W. Christy, Secretary National Association Life Under- 
writers : 
Two delegates from state of Maine stranded In Michigan. Hope to 
arrive tonight. 

Howard Gould. 
George P. Dbwkt. 

Mr. Smith — Mr. President, I think yon will agree with me 
that that is the first Dewey that was ever stranded. 

The President — The point is well taken. The business of the 
morning having been completed, a motion to adjourn will now 
be in order. 

Mr. P. H. Farley — Mr. Chairman, I move the meeting adjourn 
until tomorrow morning at 10 o'clook. 

The President — Before I put the question I desire to say that 
I have been specially requested by the chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee to announce that the delegates and friends who 
propose to accept the hospitality of the Minneapolis Association 
will be promptly ready to start at half-past one on the afternoon 
excursion. Now, all those in favor of Mr. Farley's motion will 
signify by saying "aye." 

The motion having been unanimously carried, the conven- 
tion adjourned until tomorrow. 



Wednesday Afternoon's Outing. 

At 1.80 the delegates assembled in front of the West House 
and took trolley cars for a trip to Lake Minnetonka, fourteen 
miles out. A mile or two out of town the delegates took a 
train and sped to Minnetonka, where a most enjoyable after- 
noon was spent in riding on the lake and viewing its beautiful 
scenery. The return to Minneapolis was made at 6 p. m. and 
until 8.80 the delegates were driven around the boulevards 
and handsome residence streets of the city. 
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SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

The second session of the convention was held on Thurs- 
day, Aug. 18, 1898, at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The meeting was called to order by the president at 10.47 

A. M. 

The President — The first business of the meeting is the read, 
ing of the minutes of the previous session. 

Mr. Scott — I move that the reading of the minutes of the 
previous session be dispensed with. 

The motion was seconded. 

The President — Gentlemen, you have heard the motion. 
Those in favor will say «• aye." 

The motion was unanimously carried. 
The President — The secretary will make an announcement. 
The Secretary — Gentlemen, we have received the following 
telegram : 

Washington, D. C, Aug. 6, 1898. 

T. H. Bowles, President, Milwaukee : 

Many thanks for kind invitation. Absence from country on duty will 
prevent acceptance. R. P. Hobson* 

The President — I think, gentlemen, that it is a pretty well- 
nnderstood fact that the life insurance agent is always able, 
under any and all circumstances, to talk enthusiastically and 
earnestly, and give all sorts of reasons why people should insure 
their lives, and to show in the most elaborate way something of 
the benefits of our great business. But, after all, I think that 
we appreciate perhaps more the views of the layman than those 
expressed among ourselves, and I have made a special point, in 
making up the programme of speakers, to have a representative 
layman speak to us on the subject of life insurance, and it is with 
very great pleasure that I introduce to you Hon. M. B. Koon of 
the city of Minneapolis. 

Judge Koon — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : I was 
notified by the president of this association that I would be ex- 
pected to make some remarks upon life insurance from the 
standpoint of the assured. What I shall say will be from the 
standpoint of the assured alone. Whether what I shall say will 
be intelligible to you or not, is a problem to me this morn- 
ing. I have just returned from a three days' chicken hunt in 
South Dakota, and I speak advisedly and with strict legal knowl- 
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edge of terms when I say chicken hunt [laughter] instead of 
chicken shooting. It seemed to me after three days wandering 
over those prairies that an army of active and vigilant life insur- 
ance agents had preceded me in the field [laughter] and had 
either captured or gotten a safe policy upon every chicken in 
Dakota. At any rate the net result to me was a very severe 
cold, under which I am laboring this morning, and if it permits 
me to say what I have in mind to say to you I shall be very 
gratified. I suspect, however, that my speech will merit and 
very likely receive the criticism which the old Scotchman passed 
upon a new preacher's sermon. He did not like the sermon and 
told the preacher so the next day in these terms : «« I dinna like 
yer sermon for three reasons. In the first place, ye read it ; 
second, ye nae read it well, and thirdly, it was nae worth read- 
ing." [Laughter.] The subject which I had in mind, and which 
has impressed itself upon me since I made any sort of a study 
and became interested in life insurance, is the growth of the 
principle or idea of life insurance during the past century, as 
applied particularly to business. That is the theme which I had 
in mind and which I shall attempt to elaborate in what I say to 
you this morning. I announce it, because you may not discover 
it when I have gotten through, and if I should not inform you 
you might not know it at all. 

The nineteenth century is approaching its end. Standing 
with uncovered head around its death bed we may well pause a 
moment, reverently, to give a passing glance and a parting 
thought to the dying giant, before we rush forward with out- 
stretched hands and glad hearts to welcome its successor. Soon 
its record of events will be fully completed, rolled up like a 
scroll and laid away in the world's archives to be remembered 
and talked about for a few brief years by those who were actors 
in its stirring dramas, and then to be consulted only by histor- 
ians and antiquarians. But it has been a grand, a magnificent 
century, in which the progress toward a higher and better civili- 
zation, greater civil and religious freedom, purer and loftier 
aspirations for man, has been rapid and constant. No backward 
step has been taken. No appalling calamity has checked the 
wheels of progress. No overwhelming cloud of ignorance or 
superstition has darkened or obscured the light of reason and 
philosophy; wealth has increased enormously; knowledge is 
more universal ; science has made rapid strides, and unlocked 
the door of many mysteries ; art has not been neglected, but the 
beautiful, the aesthetic, the refined, have been developed to an 
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unprecedented degree ; the use of steam as a motive power has 
revolutionized transportation and brought the remotest nations 
of the world into closer touch with each other, while the tele- 
graph and telephone have annihilated time and space, and made 
interchange of thought, transmission of news, and intercommu- 
nication of ideas, between the people of the antipodes easier and 
more common than between the inhabitants of adjoining ham- 
lets at the beginning of the century. True it is that no event of 
equally romantic or poetic interest with the siege of Troy has 
occurred during the last one hundred years, but numberless 
instances of fierce assault and heroic defense ; of sublime indi- 
vidual, personal heroism and valor ; of self-sacrificing devotion 
to country, have won the plaudits of the world; caused the 
hearts of a whole nation to throb with thankfulness, and demon- 
strated that valor and patriotism in the highest, best sense are 
still common virtues. No great religious upheaval at all com- 
parable to the Reformation has agitated Christendom, but the 
shackles of religious bigotry and superstition have been mate- 
rially weakened ; the tyranny of doctrine and dogma has been 
amazingly relaxed, and the one single creed of " Faith in God 
and love of man " is rapidly taking the place of all others. No 
picturesquely startling episode approaching the French Revolu- 
tion in dramatic incident, or far-reaching influence has occurred 
during the century, but the underlying principles of that revolu- 
tion, and the great political and social reforms which it inaugu- 
rated have been steadily taking deeper hold in the government 
of nations. There has never been a time in the world's history 
when the inalienable rights of man to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness were so well understood or so universally 
recognized and respected as today. No transcendent, all- 
embracing genius like Shakespeare has flashed its light across 
the literary heavens of the nineteenth century, dazzling and 
charming the world, but numberless stars of lesser magnitude, 
though not of insignificant brilliancy, have adorned it ; in fact a 
galaxy of great historic lights in the literary, scientific and 
artistic world have appeared, whose power and brilliancy will 
increase and become more apparent as the ages roll away. 
Everyone who has had to do in any way with the events of the 
nineteenth century, and especiully every American, may well 
be proud and thankful that he has been permitted to live at 
some period in its history. It is not my purpose, however, to 
dwell at any length, generally, upon the history or events of this 
century, but to call attention to one particular only, in which a 
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great and important change has been wrought, which is directly 
in touch with the work to which this convention is devoted. 
The century has witnessed many changes in commercial and 
business methods of marked significance and importance — 
among these the most important, radical, and beneficent has 
been the development and growth, the evolution in fact of the 
principle of insurance, or indemnity as applied to the risks and 
hazards attendant upon the common, every day affairs and busi- 
ness of the world, by means of which the losses resulting from 
the calamities, accidents, and dangers incident to almost every 
business, are shifted, or may be shifted from the immediate 
victims to the community at large ; from the individual to the 
mass, and the disastrous and often appalling consequences 
resulting therefrom substantially done away with, if not entirely 
eliminated, appreciably diminished. 

Under the old system the loss was necessarily borne by the 
individual alone. The results of a lifetime of arduous labor 
and severe and continuous application to business were often 
swept away in a single hour, entailing endless misery and 
suffering; crushing ambition and destroying the hope of the 
unfortunate victim. And in the condition of things which then 
existed there was no way to avoid or escape it ; no person, no 
occupation, no employment, no pursuit was exempt. The perils 
of the land and the perils of the sea in some form surrounded 
and encompassed every kind of business and rendered its pur- 
suit a hazardous undertaking. When the fire, the tornado, the 
shipwreck, the accident or the fraud overtook or overwhelmed 
the victim and stripped him of his hard-earned possessions, his 
friends and neighbors perhaps felt a kindly sympathy but could 
not restore the lost fortune, alleviate the misery or give new 
life to the wrecked and crushed ambition. These perils affected 
almost every person, for the pursuit in some form of a business 
or occupation of some kind to some extent, whereby a living 
may be obtained, a fortune or at least a competency secured, a 
home provided, a family educated and supported, those depen- 
dent upon one cared for is the normal, natural condition, either 
a necessity or aspiration to every one in this busy work-a-day 
world of ours. Is it strange then that some plan should have been 
desired and devised by means of which the risks and perils of 
business could be made less dangerous to the individual— could 
as to him be minimized and the consequences rendered less 
disastrous P This object has been accomplished by the applica- 
tion of the principle of insurance, administered and rendered 
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practically effective through the agency of companies and asser- 
tions of one form or another, but all based upon the same theory 
of indemnity from a fond created by the payment of a fixed or 
proportionate sum by all who are entitled to share in the 
indemnity. It is a genuine, practical application of the only 
really useful or sensible element of the theory of communism. 
I do not claim that the principle of insurance is the product of 
the nineteenth century. It existed previously — was to some 
extent understood and applied — but its operations were insignifi- 
cant and its scope limited as compared with the present time. 
Loss from fire and from the perils of the sea were the most 
common and devastating and hence were the first to come under 
the protection of insurance. Therefore the principles of fire and 
marine insurance were quite thoroughly developed and applied 
before protection from other risks were thought of, but the 
salutary and beneficent effects of indemnity against these dangers 
were so soon apparent ; it was so quickly and clearly demon- 
strated that these two great terrors lost much of their disastrous 
consequences when a large number shared the loss and the 
individual victim only his proportionate part, that application of 
the same protection to other risks soon followed, and during the 
present century insurance as a practical science has grown and 
expanded, been extended and perfected until today it covers so 
wide a field, is applied to so many of the hazards, that anyone 
can, by the payment of a comparatively small sum of money, 
not only protect his own property and business from all the 
ordinary inevitable risks surrounding them, but have the satis- 
faction of knowing that his small contribution to the general 
fund helps to place all his neighbors, acquaintances, friends, 
everyone who chooses to avail himself of the same privilege 
under the same protection. 

How the principle of insurance has been extended, as applied 
to indemnity from loss or damage to property, will be readily 
seen by glancing for a moment at a few of the numerous subjects 
which have been taken under its protection, viz. : Lightning, 
water, steam boiler explosions, breakage of plate glass, or 
injury to other property by accident, loss from hail, tornadoes 
or cyclones, from burglary or theft, from fraud or dishonesty of 
employes or public servants, from failure to perform contract 
obligations, losses resulting from negligence and various other 
risks of different kinds all are protected by insurance. 

So firmly implanted in the operations of the business world, 
and so thoroughly essential to its successful operation has insur- 
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ance become that if it were to be suspended business of all kinds 
would be paralyzed and could not by any possibility be carried 
on to the extent and under the conditions existing at the present 
time. Every prudent business man finds it not only desirable 
but absolutely necessary in the conduct of his business to protect 
himself as far as possible by insurance upon his property and 
against the risks incident to his business to the fullest extent. 
His credit, his standing, his fortune is largely dependent upon 
it, and the business man who fails to so protect himself is looked 
upon with well-merited suspicion, fie is deemed guilty of the 
grossest negligence as failing in his duty to himself, to his 
family, to posterity, and when loss falls upon him from one of 
the risks against which he might have protected himself, he gets 
no sympathy, and in addition to bearing his loss alone must also 
endure the sneers and jeers of those who censure his improvi- 
dence. The basis of insurance is indemnity for, not prevention 
of, loss. It aims to pay for the restoration or replacement of, 
and not, except in rare instances, to restore or replace the 
property damaged or destroyed. The commodity which we call 
money is the medium used in the settlement of indemnity. The 
property injured or destroyed has a value in the market, or depen- 
dent upon its earning capacity reckoned in the same commodity 
which regulates the amount of the risk as well as the sum of 
the indemnity. Love for the property injured or destroyed, 
family or friendly association, or other sentimental considera- 
tion cuts no figure in the transaction. It is purely a business 
contract governed by business considerations and entered into 
because prudence and careful conduct of one's affairs make it 
desirable, necessary and expedient. 

The same process of reasoning by which we reach, the conclu- 
sion that insurance of property against loss and damage from 
the risks and hazards by which it is surrounded is necessary and • 
desirable, will more surely and conclusively establish the fact 
that life insurance as a purely business proposition is necessary, 
desirable and essential for every business man ; and the time is 
rapidly approaching — if indeed it be not already here — When 
the business man who fails or neglects to keep his life adequately 
insured will be placed in the same category with the improvident 
man who neglects to insure his property or his business. It is 
often and truthfully said that a property or business which is 
not worth insuring is not worth owning or carrying on, and 
with equal truth it may be said that the man whose life is of so 
little use to any one else as to be not worth insuring is not 
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worth living. For every man who is of any use in the world, 
who contributes in any degree to the productive energy which 
moves the world in any one of the channels of progress — advance- 
ment, intelligence, civilization is worth perpetuating — should 
leave something to personify himself and carry on his work 
after he is gone. [Applause.] 

Life insurance, in which term I include all forms of insurance 
which undertake in any way to protect human beings against loss 
resulting from accidents to themselves, or to provide for old age 
or indemnify for pecuniary loss in case of death, is the natural, 
ultimate product of the growth and development of the principle 
of insurance, and is the highest form to which the principle is 
capable of being developed. As man is the highest attainable 
form of life, the finished product in the evolution of the life germ, 
or principle, so insurance, as applied to the lives of human 
beings, is the highest type of development attainable in the evolu- 
tion of the principle of insurance. Other insurance has to do 
only with property, the product, the creation of man, which, 
injured, may be repaired ; lost, may be restored ; destroyed, may 
be recreated. Life insurance has to do with man himself, the 
creator, the maker of the property insured, and whose brain or 
hand is necessary to render any form of property useful or profit- 
able. Life insurance provides for the care or support of man 
when old age has impaired his physical strength and benumbed 
his mental faculties. It indemnifies those who are entitled to the 
service of the life insured, to the results of the brain and hand, 
for the loss occasioned by death. Other insurance undertakes to 
indemnify against risks and hazards which may never occasion 
loss ; against loss or damage which may never be sustained. 
Life insurance indemnifies for a loss sure to come, and under- 
takes to provide, so far as money is capable of doing it, a sub- 
stitute for the earning power gone. It cannot and does not 
undertake to compensate for all the loss. The love, the affec- 
tionate regard, the tender and sweet caress, the holy communion 
of mind and thought, are not, cannot be, the subject of insurance 
or of compensation in any degree. But the support, the physical 
comfort and care, the avails in a pecuniary sense of labor and 
thought may be continued after death, and are so continued and 
made available and useful to one's family or dependents by life 
insurance ; and in no other way can the value of one's life to his 
family and to those dependent upon him be so safely or surely 
secured and perpetuated. [Applause.] 

Life insurance as a practical science is almost wholly the 
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growth and development of the nineteenth century. It is true 
some glimmerings of the principle were first discoverable in the 
seventeenth century, but no systematic attempt in the direction 
of a scientific and intelligent development of the principle of life 
insurance took place until toward the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, at which time it was still in its infancy and somewhat of 
an experiment. With the perfect organization, the proper legal 
protection, and the intelligent and remarkable business capacity 
which has come to its service during the present century, its 
growth has been rapid and marvellous, due not only to these 
causes, but as well to the aroused and intelligent consideration 
of the subject by the business world, which quickly discovered 
that it offered the simplest, safest and surest investment for the 
surplus avails of a business or occupation. Making money and 
successfully caring for it are two things rarely combined in the 
same individual. How often it occurs that the brightest business 
intellect in one direction has no capacity whatever in another, and 
that the man who can make money easily, loses it quite as easily, 
by reason of the lack of proper judgment and ability in caring 
for it. 

The history of the business men of the world discloses the 
fact that a very large proportion of them, after years of success- 
ful business operations, after having acquired a competency, meet 
with reverses, lose the fortune acquired, are unable to carry on 
the business through which it was earned, or any other success- 
fully, and are without means of support for themselves or their 
families, and often become objects of public charity. The 
causes which bring about these result we need not discuss ; the 
facts are clearly apparent to everyone who has investigated the 
matter. The intelligent, thoughtful, prudent business man has 
considered these causes, recognizes these facts, is no longer 
possessed of overweening confidence in his own ability to prove 
the exception, but guards his own declining years, and insures a 
comfortable competency for his family, in case these misfortunes 
overtake him, by some proper form and adequate amount of life 
insurance. I confess to as strong a disinclination to the adop- 
tion of the views just expressed, to as bitter a prejudice against 
life insurance and life insurance solicitors for many years, and 
to as sublime and perfect confidence in my own ability to 
acquire and manage and invest my acquirements in my own 
way, and according to my own judgment, and to support and 
provide for the future support of my own family, after my own 
ideas, and in my own method, as any man possibly could have. 
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I avoided the life insurance solicitor as I would malaria, pesti- 
lence, a book agent, a lightning rod peddler, or any other 
similar nuisance, refused to study or to be enlightened concerning 
the principles or the practical operations of the subject. But 
ripening years, wider experience and observation, less confi- 
dence in my own wisdom, and more faith in the accumulated 
wisdom and experience of others, led me to a radical change, 
not only of theory, but of practice, and to the adoption of the 
views and opinions I have stated. For more than twenty-five 
years I have been engaged in the active practice of a profession 
which has necessarily given reliable knowledge of the private 
business affairs of many people, during which time I have 
known so many cases of failure in business, reverses of for- 
tunes, with old age, poverty and distress following closely in 
the wake, and especially during the past ten years have seen so 
many fortunes melt away like the morning dew; so many 
unforeseen and unpreventable changes in circumstances, from 
affluence to poverty, so many families left destitute, or depend- 
ent for support only upon charity, the generosity of friends, or 
their own manual labor, and have also seen, and personally 
known, of so many instances where the shattered fortune has 
been repaired, or replaced, old age made comfortable and 
happy, poverty and distress banished, and the sunshine and 
happiness which comes from the possession of a comfortable 
income, break through the gloom of a destitute and stricken 
family, bringing comfort and joy, by means alone of a reason- 
able amount of well-placed life insurance, that I have become a 
firm believer in the wisdom of it as a business principle, and in 
the salutary practical good which it accomplishes. [Great 
applause.] 

Mr. Plummer — Mr. President, I move that a rising vote of 
thanks be extended to His Honor Judge Koon for his exceedingly 
able, interesting and scholarly address. We rejoice, first, be- 
cause he read it ; second, because he read it well, and third, 
because it was abundantly worth reading. [Great applause.] 

Mr. F. E. Keep — I rise to second that motion and want to 
say that whatever was the gain to the bench of Minnesota — and 
it was great — in securing Judge Koon, was equalled only by 
the loss to the profession of life insurance in not having him 
there. 

Mr. Farley — I rise for the purpose of making this motion : I 
have been engaged for a great many years, as the rest of us 
have, in life insurance, and I have never read or heard so valu- 
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able a paper on life insurance, and I move that in addition to the 
vote of thanks that this association publish it in proper form for 
distribution. 

The President — You make that as one motion P 

Mr. Farley— Yes. 

A Member — I second the motion. 

The President — All those in favor of the motion as it has been 
stated, will manifest it by rising. [The audience rose.] I think 
it entirely unnecessary to look to the other side. 

Mr. Kaufman — I understood you, Mr. Chairman, to announce 
when Judge Koon gave us his able paper, that he addressed us 
as a layman. Now I would suggest that if all insurance men 
were as good insurance men as Judge Koon is a layman, it 
would be well for our profession. 

The President — There is an announcement to be made by the 
chairman of the entertainment committee, Mr. C. W. Van Tuyl. 

Mr. Van Tuyl — Every delegate and every alternate and every 
visitor of the male sex to this convention should have received 
by now an invitation to the banquet Friday night. We wish that 
everyone who has received such an invitation and has not already 
signified his acceptance of it by notifying the chairman of the 
banquet committee, Mr. Gooding, as requested, will do so at 
once, and if by any chance anyone has been omitted, we hope 
they will please advise us. We don't want any omissions. 

Now, in regard to this afternoon. We go to «St. Paul this 
afternoon. The cars will leave the West Hotel at 2.80 promptly, 
remember, no delay. Every person who wishes to go to St. 
Paul — and we hope all will go, I speak in that respect for the 
St. Paul people — every person must be at the West Hotel at 
2.25. The street car company gives us five minutes to load the 
delegation. We must be loaded by 2.80. [Great laughter.] 

A Member — I suggest we cannot all be loaded. [Laughter.] 

Another Member — «« Loaded " is good ! [Laughter.] 

A Third Member — Will you furnish the stuff P [Laughter.] 

Mr. Van Tuyl — Ladies are also invited to St. Paul. The St. 
Paul people request me to say first that you will be returned home 
this evening by half past eight or nine, so that any committee 
meeting which may be necessary will take place after that time, 
and also that they expect to set up a cold lunch in St. Paul 
which will be sufficient to last you till morning. You need not 
make any provision for dinner when you get home as in this 
part of the country the cold lunches of St. Paul are somewhat 
famous. 
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Tomorrow morning at 9 o'clock the cars will leave for 
Minnehaha. We hope everybody, including the ladies of coarse, 
will go to Minnehaha. Cars will leave the West Hotel at 9 
o'clock and you will please be at the West ready to get on the 
cars at 8.55. [Applause.] 

Mr. J. E. Meyers — Allow me to make an additional remark 
regarding the entertainment this afternoon. We don't want any 
of the convention to think there is any mistake about this little 
shower which we have had. We knew you had a little dust 
over here in Minneapolis and we immediately took measures to 
see that a little shower was furnished. We telegraphed to 
Washington to get the rain and lay our dust for this afternoon. 
Our programme has gone all right so far and I guess the rest of 
it will. 

Now in regard to loading. We will try to load you at 8 
o'clock or have you loaded by that time. We want you all 
to come. [Laughter and applause.] 

The President — We understand from the remarks that the St. 
Paul delegation expects to have the privilege of loading this 
delegation today. The next order of business is the report and 
recommendation of the executive committee. 

The Secretary — Mr. President and gentlemen, the report of 
the executive committee was finished this morning at 2 o'clock. 
It is now in the hands of the printer and bound copies will be 
here a little later. So if you will indulge me in this matter a 
little bit longer I will see that a copy is placed in the hands of 
every delegate. 

Mr. Staniels — I move, sir, that the committee on nominations 
be now appointed to bring in a list of candidates for the various 
offices for the ensuing year. 

A Member — I second the motion. 

The President — You have heard the motion. All those in 
favor will say «« aye." 

A Member — Please read the motion, Mr. President. We have 
not heard it. 

The President — The motion was to appoint a nominating com- 
mittee. The motion did not suggest any particular method by 
which it was to be done. 

Mr. Staniels — I will add to that motion that a committee be 
appointed by the chair. Is there any objection to that I am 
perfectly willing to listen to it ? 

The President — The custom I think is that each delegation — 
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Mr. Staniels — By the way, I forgot. I move that the com- 
mittee be nominated by the chairman of each delegation. I 
stand corrected. 

The President — Ton have heard the motion. Are you ready 
for the question P 

Cries of " Question ! " 

The President — All those in favor of appointing a committee 
at this time for the nomination of officers of this association will 
say ««aye. w 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The President — We will now proceed to appoint the committee. 
The secretary will call the roll of the various associations and 
the chairman or some one in each association will please give 
the name of a gentleman to go on this nominating committee, 
and in as clear a voice as possible that they may be regularly 
reported. 

The secretary then read the list of delegations and the 
chairman of each delegation called announced the name of a 
member for the nominating committee. 

The Secretary — The new association from Duluth will have a 
representative on this nominating committee, and I will call for 
the Duluth Association. 

Mr. Scott — I desire to ask if any new business is in order at 
this time. 

Mr. Staniels — If the gentleman will excuse me a moment, I 
would like to ask if New Hampshire is going to get any show on 
this P Modesty forbids, but necessity compels. 

The Secretary — I beg your pardon, Mr. Staniels. 

Mr. Scott — I would like to ask if new business is in order at 
the present time while we are waiting for the report from the 
executive committee. If so, I desire to offer the following reso- 
lution and ask for its consideration by this association. While 
the secretary is reading it I will pass around printed copies of 
the resolution. 

Mr. H. S. Fuller— I would like to ask, Mr. Secretary, if Wis- 
consin cannot be added to the list of delegations P If so, I would 
like to suggest a name for a member of the nominating com- 
mittee. 

The Secretary — What is the name P 
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Mr. Fuller— J. B. Estee. 

The President — Are there any other associations that have 
been overlooked P 

Mr. Eli D. Weeks — If my recollection serves me right, Cin- 
cinnati was not called. 

The Secretary — They are not here, Mr. Weeks, and are not 
represented. 

The President — The secretary will now announce the com- 
mittee just reported. 

The Secretary — Gentlemen, the members of the committee are 
as follows: 

Boston Association — Fred E. Keep. 

Chicago Association — George L. Wrenn. 

Cleveland Association — George H. Olmstead. 

Connecticut Association — Benedict F. Ess. 

Duluth Association — George H. Prudden. 

Georgia Association — R. L. Foreman. 

Indiana Association — E. B. Swift. 

Iowa Association — G. Leisander. 

Kansas City Association — F. O. Chesney. 

Maine Association — George P. Dewey. 

Michigan Association — A. H. Babcock. 

Minneapolis Association — W. M. Horner. 

Minnesota Association — J. E. Meyers. 

Nebraska Association — C. W. Rainey. 

New Hampshire Association — C. E. Stan i el 8. 

New York City Association — Philip H. Farley. 

Philadelphia Association — William M. Scott. 

Pittsburg Association — Edward A. Woods. 

San Francisco Association — F. A. Stolp. 

Tennessee Association — T. C. Thompson. 

Western New York Association — S. J. T. Bush. 

Wisconsin Association — J. B. Estee. 

Mr. Scott — Now, Mr. President, I desire to offer the following 
resolution : 

Whereas, On Oct. 12, 1895, twenty-five life insurance companies 
signed a compact for the suppression of the rebate evil, and appointed a 
referee to hear and decide all complaints : and 

Whereas, The referee, under date of Nov. 6, 1890, issued a letter con- 
taining among other suggestions as to the mode of procedure, the 
following : 

" Third. As the referee will no doubt receive many complaints which 
may be vague and irresponsible, it seems to me expedient to establish as 
a rule of procedure before me, that every complaint made by the agent 
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of any company shall be first submitted to his own company, there to be 
carefully investigated, to be supported by proper proof, and only after 
such investigation and proof to be submitted to me by said company for 
my consideration. This rule properly requires that all complaints of 
agents shall be investigated by the company and come to me with the 
responsibility of the company behind the complaint after such Investiga- 
tion " ; and 

Whereas, Companies are often so remote from the place where the 
offence is committed it is impossible to obtain full and impartial testi- 
mony; therefore, be it 

Besolved, That in order to more fully accomplish the purpose of the 
compact, and to this end secure the heartiest co-operation of the agents, 
it is urged that the referee shall so far modify the rule as to make it 
competent also for the officers of the local life underwriters' associations 
to prefer complaints to the referee, it being understood that such com- 
plaints shall be made in the name of the particular association after 
careful investigation, and to be accompanied by proper proofs, and that 
complaints shall not be made against agents of companies which are not. 
parties to the compact. 

Besolved, That a committee of three be appointed to present these 
preambles and resolutions to the officers of the meeting held at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, Oct. 12, 1895. 

The President — Do I hear a second to the motion of Mr. 
Scott? 

Mr. Pressey — Do I understand that Mr. Scott has offered this 
resolution P Being in hearty sympathy with it, I most cordially 
second that resolution and trust it will prevail. 

The President — The secretary will now read the resolution as 
made by Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scott — Now, Mr. President, I move the resolution as read 
be adopted. 

Mr. Pressey — I second the motion. 

The President — All those in favor of the motion will say 
" aye." 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

The President — The next order of business is the report and 
recommendations of the executive committee, which has just 
come in. The secretary will now read the report in the regular 
order of business. 

The Secretary — Before reading the report, gentlemen, I wish 
to say that Mr. W. A. Murton, chairman of the transportation 
committee, has asked me to request every delegate to hand him 
his certificate. He wants them this forenoon, if possible. 

The secretary then read the following report of the execu- 
tive committee : 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 17, 1898. 

Gentlemen of the Convention : The report and recommenda- 
tions of your executive committee are herewith respectfully sub- 
mitted. 

Subsequent to the convention held at Milwaukee Sept. 15, 16, 
and 17, 1897, six meetings of this committee have been held, 
one on the evening of Sept. 17, at which time a vacancy which 
had occurred in this committee on account of the withdrawal of 
the Waco (Tex.) Association, was filled by the election of Mr. 
B. F. Ess of the Connecticut Association. The second meeting 
was held on Feb. 16 and 17, 1898, at Indianapolis, Ind., when 
your committee was very handsomely entertained by the Indiana 
Association of Life Underwriters, concluding with a banquet 
given in honor of your committee. Many prominent citizens of 
the state of Indiana, outside of the insurance fraternity, were 
present on this occasion, a number of whom delivered very able 
and instructive addresses, Your committee desires to take this, 
the first opportunity of publicly thanking the Indiana Associa- 
tion for this very hospitable entertainment. At this meeting 
was decided the date of holding our ninth annual convention. 
The other four meetings have been held in Minneapolis during 
the present week. 

Since our last annual meeting we have met with a great loss in 
the death of our very efficient chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, Mr. Ben Williams of Chicago. This committee has taken 
suitable action on this sad event, as is attested by the following 
memoriam, which fittingly expresses the grief we all feel in 
his loss : 

IN MEMORIAM-BEN WILLIAMS. 

General Superintendent of Agencies of the State Mutual 

Life Assurance Company of Worcester, Mass., and 

Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 

National Association of Life Underwriters. 

Born Sept. 24, 1844. Died May 22, 1898. 

A beloved associate has answered the summons that comes to all of 
mortal mold, and has laid him down in the last long sleep. 

Looking on the still face of him who so manfully fought beside us 
through the years that are past, we realize that his death has left in 
our ranks a vacant place that the years to come can never fill. 

A veteran in our noble cause, faithful to every trust, the soul of 
honor, and our friend in the truest sense of the term, at the close of a 
career rounded out by duty splendidly done, he has laid down the burden 
and entered Into his reward. 
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Standing in the pretence of our dead in this solemn hour we bid our 
brother a lad farewell, and lay upon his tomb the tribute of our respect 
for him as a loyal comrade In a grand service and with a grief which we 
cannot repress as with chastened hearts we bow to the will of Him " Who 
doeth all things well." 

To the stricken partner of his wedded life we, a« a body and as individ- 
uals who knew bis worth and revere his memory, tender our heartfelt 
sympathy in this the time of her sore bereavement. 

And as a fitting testimonial of our appreciation of his manly character 
and our sense of the loss we have sustained we enter upon our records 
thin memorial to the memory of our departed friend. 

Copies of the above memoriam have been forwarded to Mrs. 
Ben Williams and the State Mutual Life Assurance Company, 
and a third copy filed in the archives of the National Associa- 
tion. 

The report from the committee on statistics this year, Henry 
C. Avers, chairman, Pittsburg, Fa., is, as usual, very full and 
complete, and a copy of the same has been distributed to every 
delegate in attendance at the present convention. The aggregate 
membership of the local associations is now 976 and the number 
of active associations 28. Your committee again desires to call 
the attention of the delegates and members of the National 
Association to the great importance of an organized system of 
visitation. In this way a much larger nnmber of local associa- 
tions can be formed and maintained, greatly to the advantage 
and upbuilding of life insurance. But without this organized 
system it is especially incumbent upon every local association to 
select men as officers who will enthuse the members to the extent 
of keeping the association in a good, active condition. 

As usual, the committee on topics and publication, Mr. James 
L. Johnson of Springfield, Mass., chairman, has been untiring in 
its efforts to place before local associations proper topics and 
subjects for discussion, and the work of this committee and the 
results attendant are highly appreciated. 

Mr. Charles W. Pickell of Detroit, Mich., chairman of the 
committee on membership, has filed a report replete with prac- 
tical suggestions, from which we quote as follows : 

During the year just past the committee has been in touch with the 
different local associations throughout the country by correspondence. 
It has been impossible to visit these associations, much as we have desired 
to do so. Early in the year the committee suggested that each association 
appoint a committee to make a careful canvass of its field and endeavor 
to secure new members. •• .Your committee has reason to think that 
some concerted action along this line might result in interesting many 
who have never taken any part in our work, and thereby extend our 
Interest to the remotest field worker. Most of our associations fail to 
interest the old members and attract the new in not providing attractive 
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Srogrammes for their meetings. We suggest that topics of general 
iterest, perhapi in no way related to our business, be frequently intro- 
duced and high grade musical and literary entertainments provided, 
believing that final efforts along this line will make membership in any 
association a thing greatly desired. 

The above suggestion has already been carried out with great 
success by several of the local associations and it is the opinion 
of the executive committee that the more frequently local asso- 
ciation meetings are held, either business or social, the stronger 
becomes the association. 

The special sub-committee to which was referred the selection 
of a topic for essays in competing for the Calef loving cup, 
which consisted of I. T. Martin of Des Moines and J. W. Iredell, 
Jr., of Cincinnati, recommended as follows: 

First— Subject : " The Relation and Obligation of Agents to Compa- 
nies and to the People." The committee on awards to consist of Robert 
R. Dear den, United States Review, Philadelphia; J. C. Bergstresser, 
Insurance World, Pittsburg, and F. A. Durham, Underwriters' 
Review y Des Moines. 

Second— All papers to be forwarded to the secretary of the National 
Association, Mr. E. W. Christy, 106 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, O., 
twenty days prior to the holding of the convention, and by him immedi- 
ately transmitted to the committee on awards, their report being sent to 
the secretary prior to the meeting of the National Association, viz. : 
Aug. 17, 1898. 

Third— Essays to be limited to one thousand words. 

Fourth— As many members may join in the competition as such asso- 
ciation may elect. 

Fifth— The member writing the paper shall place his name in a sealed 
envelope bearing a number corresponding to the number of the envelope 
containing the essay. 

Sixth— The author of the selected paper shall receive the cup as 
custodian for his association and it shall bear his name and that of his 
association and the date. The cup shall be held by his association until 
the next annual meeting of the National Association, when a similar 
committee shall take steps under the direction of the national executive 
committee. If for any reason the association holding the cup shall dissolve 
or withdraw from the National Association the cup shall be returned to 
the executive committee. 

Seventh— AH papers submitted in competition shall become the 
roperty of the National Association with the right to publish the same 
t desired. 

At the last meeting of the National Association at Milwaukee 
the following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That the National Association of Life Underwriters adopt 
a badge for the use of the members of the various life underwriters' asso- 
ciations and that the executive committee shall select an appropriate 
design and ascertain the probable cost of the badge, and shall recommend 
the same to the various local associations and recommend to them that 
their members use such badge. 
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In accordance with this resolution, a badge has been selected 
and approved by the executive committee, the design of which 
will be sent to every local association. The cost of this badge 
in gold is stated to be eight dollars each. 

In the interval between the death of our late chairman, Mr. 
Ben Williams, and the time of the first meeting of this com- 
mittee thereafter, our secretary, Mr. E. W. Christy, officiated 
as acting chairman, and at the first meeting on Aug. 16, 1898, 
Mr. I. Layton Register of Philadelphia was duly elected chair- 
man for the unexpired portion of Mr. Williams 1 term of office. 

In recognition of the valuable services of our president, Mr. 
Thomas H. Bowles, as the author and publisher of a very valu- 
able, insurance pamphlet entitled "Twisting," your committee 
appointed a sub-committee for the purpose of taking proper 
action in connection therewith, and the report of said committee 
is herewith submitted as follows : 

The executive committee has received with much satisfaction and 
pleasure the report of the president, covering what is generally known 
as the practice of twisting fife insurance policies, and desires to place on 
record its unanimous approval of his efforts throughout the year, and to 
enter its protest against this practice, for the reason that it is believed to 
be contrary to the purposes of this organization, and in every respect 
demoralizing to the cause of life insurance, the policyholder and the 
company ; therefore, be it 

Besolved, That the executive committee of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters expresses its thanks to President Thomas H. 
Bowles for his able and efficient work upon the subject of " Twisting," 
believing that what he has done will go far toward elevating the standard 
of life insurance by encouraging more honorable practices and methods 
in field work, and in exemplifying the principles for which the National 
Association contends. C. E. Staniels, 

J. F. Makley, 
E. H. Plummbr, 

Committee. 

Your committee gratefully acknowledges the receipt of eight 
bound volumes of the official proceedings of the previous con- 
ventions of the National Association of Life Underwriters from 
our esteemed friend and loyal supporter, Col. CM. Ransom of 
Boston. This is simply another of his many acts of kindness to 
the National Association. 

The undersigned have endeavored to place in your hands a 
comprehensive digest of all the important facts covering the 
transactions of the committee during the past year, and the 
same is respectfully submitted, 

I. Layton Register, Chairman. 
E. W. Christy, Secretary. 
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Following is the report of the committee on statistics which 
had been submitted to the executive committee : 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON STATISTICS, 1898. 

To the Executive Committee of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters : 

Your committee submits the following report : 

The National Association now has a membership of twenty- 
three local associations, with a total individual membership of 
nine hundred and seventy-six, making an average of over forty- 
two to each association. During the year six associations have 
ceased to exist. This is a source of regret, and it is earnestly 
hoped that steps may be taken for their restoration and that their 
connection with the National Association will be renewed. They 
are as follows : Life Underwriters 1 Association of the District of 
Columbia, Denver Life Underwriters 1 Association, Life Under- 
writers 1 Association of Kentucky, Life Insurance Association of 
New Jersey, Virginia Association of Life Underwriters, Waco 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

Reports from the local associations show that the regular 
meetings during the past year have been devoted to sociability 
and banquets, to the preparation of papers by association mem- 
bers, and the discussion of subjects of practical importance in 
the line of our profession and upon current events by speakers 
from the life insurance fraternity and from every avenue of 
professional life, thus bringing more prominently to view, to a 
wider knowledge, and to a higher public appreciation the magni- 
tude and beneficence of life insurance. 

The number of meetings held by all the associations was 169, 
with an approximate total attendance of 8,523, an average 
attendance of nearly 21, which is an excellent showing, and is a 
manifestation of continued interest. 

At the last annual convention, held in Milwaukee, several 
essays were furnished in competition for the custody of the 
"Calef loving cup 11 — subject assigned, "Ethics of Field Work. 11 
The committee on award consisted of Dr. H. C. Martin, Mr. H. 
C. Oviatt and Mr. Frank H. Leavenworth. The cup was 
awarded to W. S. Martin, Jr., of Manchester, N. H., and the 
paper of Charles Nicholas Haley of Milwaukee received honor- 
able mention. 

During the past year death has again invaded our ranks and 
removed from us one highly esteemed and beloved by all. It is 
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with profound regret that we record the loss of Mr. Ben 
Williams. Mr. Williams was a valued member of the Life 
Underwriters 9 Association of Chicago, and was an active sup- 
porter of local associations and the National Association. At 
the sixth annual convention, held in Philadelphia, in October, 

1895, he was elected chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Association ; he was re-elected at Washington in 

1896, and again at the last annual convention at Milwaukee, 

1897, Mr. Williams was a gentleman of courteous demeanor, 
genial and manly qualities of mind and heart. During his long 
term of service as chairman of the executive committee, he dis- 
charged with great fidelity and efficiency the responsible duties 
of the office. He will be very much missed by the members of 
that committee and by all who knew him. 

We give herewith items of special interest occurring during 
the past year, a tabulated report of the local associations, and 
the chronological record of events of the National Association. 

We wish to express to the officers of the local associations our 
hearty thanks for the prompt and full information furnished us 
in response to inquiries necessary for the preparation of this 
report. 

ITEMS OP SPECIAL INTEREST DURING THE PAST YEAR. 

Boston Association — Interesting speakers and good music at 
regular meetings. Dinner given in honor of the executive 
officials of the companies was a notable event, at which the red, 
white and blue was a conspicuous feature. Resolution passed 
disapproving policy twisting. Resolution adopted on the death 
of Mr. Ben Williams. 

Chicago Association — Passed resolutions in October that the 
high offices of the National Association should, with dignity, be 
unsought, and that all species of wire-pulling should be abolished. 
Ladies invited to January and June meetings. At the annual 
meeting in June, Bunker Hill was celebrated by flag decorations, 
the presence of ladies, and fine speeches. Among the speakers 
was the "silver-tongued orator," A. W. Kimball, who spoke 
eloquently on "A Thought About the Flag." At May meeting 
resolutions protesting against undue taxation of life insurance 
policies for war revenue purposes were passed and sent to 
Congress. Memorial resolutions adopted lamenting the death 
of Mr. Ben Williams. Among the distinguished guests enter- 
tained during the year were President Greene of the Connecticut 
Mutual, President Moore of the Pacific Mutual, President Patti- 
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son of the Union Central, and President Looker of the Michigan 
Mutual. 

Cincinnati Association — Entertained President Greene of the 
Connecticut Mutual, who addressed the association on the ques- 
tion of "Currency"; also President Pattison of the Union Cen- 
tral, who spoke on "Taxation." Enacted a law called the 
w Stipulated Premium Law." 

Connecticut Association — Passed a resolution against policy 
twisting. 

Cleveland Association — Depends upon the high character of 
general agents and the association to restrain rebating. Mem- 
bers have entered into an agreement to investigate and prosecute 
cases of rebating reported to executive committee. State legis- 
lature passed the " Stipulated Premium Bill." 

Georgia Association — Entertained distinguished guests at an- 
nual meeting in January. Law enacted requiring assessment 
companies to print in red ink on all their policies and literature 
the words, "assessment plan." 

Indiana Association — Entertained executive committee of the 
National Association in February. State taxation of life policies 
attempted, but defeated in both courts. 

Iowa Association — Two cases of rebating reported to Referee 
Reed (non-members) ; one convicted. State law enacted bearing 
on life insurance ; not having copy of code cannot define the law. 

Kansas City Association — Regular meetings devoted to socia- 
bility and an occasional paper. Good interest manifested. 

Maine Association — Topics of general interest discussed at 
regular meetings for the advancement of the life insurance busi- 
ness. Complimentary banquet tendered the association by the 
president in January. Resolutions passed on the death of Mr. 
Ben Williams. 

Western Massachusetts Association — Resolution deprecating 
the evil of twisting policies unanimously passed. At one of the 
meetings the subject for discussion was "The Interchange of 
Views of Members Regarding the Best Methods of Field Work 
as a Means of Enlarging the Usefulness of Life Underwriters 1 
Associations and Promoting the Interests of the Individual 
Agent." A free expression of views followed. Passed unani- 
mous resolutions on the death of Mr. Ben Williams. 

Minneapolis Association — Prepared papers read and general 
discussions at each meeting. 

Minnesota Association — Character of meetings, sociability and 
entertaining visiting home office officials. 
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Michigan Association — Meetings usually devoted to papers, 
discussions, or question box. One conviction by Referee Reed. 

Nebraska Association — Dinners, speeches, and general re- 
marks on insurance matters characterize the regular meetings. 

New York Association — Character of meetings, banquet and 
speeches by invited guests. Richard E. Cochran elected third 
vice-president of the United States Life. Among subjects dis- 
cussed was the following : " What Can Be Done to Increase the 
Practical Benefit of Our Meetings to Members P " Among the 
speakers were Charles Raymond, ex-president of the National 
Association, and other prominent members. Had its annual 
outing at Cable's Hotel, Midland Beach, Staten Island, on 
June 28. 

Eastern New York Association — Stipulated premium law for 
assessment associations enacted. Appointed a committee for 
protection of members against dishonest solicitors (" rounders 11 ) . 
At a quarterly meeting, among other good things that were said 
by different speakers, we quote the following significant words 
from a paper read by C. E. Merriam : " Let us remember, as an 
association, to keep together and enforce the law, whether moral 
or statute law, and, in the end, we will grow and prosper. 11 
Memorial resolutions passed on the death of Mr. Ben Williams. 

Philadelphia Association — At October meeting passed a reso- 
lution deprecating all " quasi political or electioneering methods 
in securing a choice of officers for the high and honorable posi- 
tions of president and secretary and all other offices of the 
National Association. 11 Insurance Commissioner Lambert, Hon. 
Judge Arnold, and other prominent speakers, made addresses at 
the banquet held at tbe Union League Club, March 31. 

Pittsburg Association — " Ministers 1 Night. 11 in January, was a 
brilliant affair. One case of twisting brought before the associ- 
ation resulted in conviction. Resolution condemning twisting 
of policies unanimously passed. General agents of the associa- 
tion have an agreement not to employ each other's agents, if in 
arrears, without first paying the debt. Resolution adopted ex- 
pressing " disapproval of the practice of soliciting votes for the 
presidency of the National Association as unbecoming and un- 
dignified, and as calculated to seriously injure, and in the end 
destroy, the usefulness of the National Association. 11 Memorial 
resolutions adopted on the death of Mr. Ben Williams. 

San Francisco Association — One case of rebating tried, found 
guilty and discharged. Published the proceedings, before Com- 
missioner Clunie, by the general agents of the different life in- 
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surance companies in January for the interpretation of the 
section of the Civil Code of California relating to policies of life 
insurance. 

Tennessee Association — One agent indicted for rebating, but 
compromised his suit by paying fine. Informal discussion of 
various topics relating to life underwriters. 

Western New York — In October passed resolution disapprov- 
ing electioneering for the office of president of the National 
Association. Question box; occasional paper and general dis- 
cussions. Members unanimously agreed not to pay a brokerage 
to anyone unless he has a regular agency appointment. 

Wisconsin Association — Papers are given by the members on 
the different phases of the life insurance business most likely to 
prove of interest. 

Since the last annual convention there have been reported 
thirteen (IS) convictions for rebating by Referee Reed. 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS — CHRONO- 
LOGICAL RECORD OF EVENTS. 

1890 — June 18, 19. National Association of Life Under- 
writers organized at Parker House, Boston, with fourteen (14) 
associations as members, viz. : Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Nebraska, New York, Western New York, Maine, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Providence 
and Vermont. C. M. Ransom, honorary member. Officers 
elected: President, George N. Carpenter; secretary, E. H. 
Plummer ; treasurer, William Ratcliffe ; chairman of executive 
committee, Ben S. Calef. Thursday evening — Complimentary 
dinner by the Boston Association at the Parker House, D. N. 
Holway presiding. 

1890— -Oct. 28. Meeting of the executive committee at Hotel 
Brunswick, New York; eighteen (18) present. Banquet in 
honor of the committee by the New York Association at Del- 
monico's. The following associations were admitted to mem- 
bership during the year (1890-91) : Cincinnati, Connecticut, 
Indiana, Kansas City, District of Columbia, the Carolinas, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin (8) . 

1891 — March 28. Meeting of the executive committee at 
Hotel Rennert, Baltimore; eleven (11) present. Banquet in 
honor of committee by Baltimore Association at Merchants 1 
Club. 

1891 — June 16. Delegates en route to annual convention at 
Detroit entertained by the Cleveland Association. 
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1891 — June 17, 18. Second annual convention at Hotel 
Cadillac, Detroit, President George N. Carpenter presiding. 
Papers by George P. Haskell and Charles H. Ferguson. Officers 
elected: President, Charles H. Raymond; secretary, E. H. 
Plummer ; treasurer, William Ratcliffe ; chairman of executive 
committee, C. E. Tillinghast. Thursday evenings-Banquet at 
Hotel Cadillac by the Michigan Association, W. T. Gage, pre- 
siding. 

1891 — Oct. 28, 29. Meeting of executive committee at Hotel 
Brunswick, New York ; nineteen (19^ present. Banquet by New 
York Association, evening of the 29th, at Delmonioo's. The fol- 
lowing associations admitted to membership during the year 
(1891-92) : Kentucky, New Jersey, Kansas, Eastern New York, 
Louisiana, Tennessee and Alabama, and Texas (7). 

1892— May 25, 26. Meeting of executive committee at Hotel 
Wellington, Chicago ; fifteen (16) present. Banquet by Chicago 
Association, evening of 26th, at Hotel Wellington. 

1892 — Sept. 21, 22, 23. Third annual convention at Carnegie 
Music Hall, New York, President Charies H. Raymond presid- 
ing. Papers by George N. Carpenter and Joseph Ashbrook. 
Officers elected: President, C. E. Tillinghast; secretary, E. H. 
Plummer ; treasurer, William Ratcliffe ; chairman of executive 
committee, Ben S. Calef. Friday evening — Banquet by New 
York Association at Delmonico's^ Tilden Blodgett presiding. 
The following associations admitted to membership during the 
year (1892-93) : Georgia, Iowa and Virginia (3). 

1898 — April 5, 6. Meeting of executive committee, Conti- 
nental Hotel, Philadelphia; fourteen (14) present. Banquet 
given by the Philadelphia Association, April 6, at the Continental 
Hotel. 

1893 — Sept. 5. Meeting of the executive committee at Hol- 
lenden Hotel, Cleveland; thirteen (18) present. 

1893 — Sept. 6, 7, 8. Fourth annual convention at Chamber 
of Commerce Assembly Rooms, Cleveland, President C. E. 
Tillinghast presiding. Papers by Henry W. Smith (editor 
United States Review) and C. E. Staniels. Officers elected: 
President, Charles H. Ferguson; secretary, E. H. Plummer; 
treasurer, William Ratcliffe ; chairman of executive committee, 
George P. Haskell. Banquet by the Cleveland ' Association, 
evening of Sept. 8, at the Hollenden Hotel, F. A. Kendall pre- 
siding. The following associations, by reports to date, admitted 
to membership during the year (1893-94) : Alabama, Denver, 
District of Columbia, Tennessee and Topeka (5) . 
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1894— March 14, 15. Meeting of executive committee at 
Monongahela House, Pittsburg; fourteen (14) present. Ban- 
quet by the Pittsburg Association on evening of March 15 at 
Monongahela House. 

1894— June 20, 21, 22. Fifth annual convention at Recital 
Hall, Auditorium Building, Chicago, 111., President Charles H. 
Ferguson presiding. Addresses by Hon. Willard Merrill and 
Charlton T. Lewis, Esq. Paper by George W. Phillips. 
Officers elected : President, E. H. Plummer ; secretary, George 
F. Hadley ; treasurer, C. A. Weidenf eller ; chairman of executive 
committee, George P. Haskell. Evening of June 21 — Banquet 
at the Auditorium, given by the Chicago Association, Vice- 
President Charles B. Soule presiding, owing to illness of Presi- 
dent John E. Stearns. 

1895 — March 20, 21. Meeting of the executive committee at 
the Shoreham House, Washington, D. C. ; sixteen (16) present. 
Banquet by the Association of District of Columbia at the 
Shoreham House, evening of March 21. 

1895 — Oct. 23, 24, 25. Sixth annual convention at New 
Central Drawing Boom, Philadelphia, Pa., President E. H. 
Plummer presiding. Addresses by Hon. Samuel R. Shipley, 
president Provident Life & Trust Company, and Emory 
McClintock, actuary Mutual Life Insurance Company. Papers by 
John K. Stearns and James L. Johnson. Officers elected : Presi- 
dent, Ben S. Calef ; secretary, L. D. Drewry ; treasurer, Eli D. 
Weeks; chairman executive committee, Ben Williams. Even- 
ing of Oct. 25 — Banquet at the Continental Hotel, given by the 
Philadelphia Association, President E. H. Plummer presiding. 

1896 — April 23, 24. Meeting of the executive committee at 
the Plaza Hotel, New York City ; seventeen (17) present. On the 
evening of April 23 the executive committee attended in a body 
the meeting of the New York Association at Muschenheiin's 
Arena. 

1896 — Oct. 7, 8, 9. Seventh annual convention at Banquet 
Hall of the Arlington Hotel, Washington, D. C, President Ben 
S. Calef in the chair. Addresses by William T. Standen, 
actuary United States Life Insurance Company, and H. R. 
Hayden, editor of the Weekly Underwriter. Papers by Henry 
C. Ayers and James W. Janney. Officers elected: President, 
David S. Hendrick; secretary, E. W. Christy; treasurer, Eli D. 
Weeks; chairman of executive committee, Ben Williams. 
Banquet by the Association of District of Columbia, evening of 
Oct. 8, at the Arlington Hotel, Simon Wolf presiding. 
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1897 — April 21, 22. Meeting of the executive committee at 
the Burnett Hotel, Cincinnati; eight (8) present. Banquet by 
the Cincinnati Association, evening of April 21, at the Burnett 
Hotel. 

1897 — Sept. 15, 16, 17. Eighth annual convention at Masonic 
Hall, Milwaukee, Wis., President David S. Hendrick in the 
chair. Addresses by J. A. DeBoer, actuary of the National Life 
Insurance Company, and C. A. Loveland, actuary of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company. Papers by Col. C. 
M. Ransom and Charles N. Pickell. Officers elected : President, 
Thomas H. Bowles; secretary, E. W. Christy; treasurer, Eli D, 
Weeks; chairman of executive committee, Ben Williams. 
Banquet by the Wisconsin Life Insurance Agents' Association, 
evening of Sept. 18, at Hotel Pfister, Harry S. Fulton presiding. 

1898— -Feb. 16, 17. Meeting of the executive committee at 
the Bates House, Indianapolis; six (6) present. Owing to 
serious illness, Ben Williams, chairman, was not able to be 
present. Banquet by the Indianapolis Association, evening of 
Feb. 16, at the Bates House. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Henry C. Ayers, 
C. E. Staniels, 
J. W. Ibedell, Jb., 

Pittsburg, Pa., Aug. 10, 1898. Committee. 

The President — You have heard the committee's report. What 
is your pleasure ? 

Mr. George L. Wrenn — Just one correction I would like to 
see made. I was long associated with Mr. Williams. I see 
that you have made a mistake, which has been frequently made 
in the press, in speaking of him as Benjamin Williams. His 
name was not Benjamin, it was Ben, and it was always a matter 
of great distaste to him to be called Benjamin, and I suggest 
that when we come to publish this in pamphlet form the name 
Ben be substituted for Benjamin. 

The Secretary — For the information of the delegates I desire 
to say that in the memoriam sent to us by Mr. Charles H. Fergu- 
son of the Chicago Association the name was written Benjamin 
Williams, and for that reason it is so stated in this report, which 
is simply a recommendation on the part of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Wrenn — It is a mistake. 

Mr. Farley — I would like to call attention to an omission on 
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page 4. The name of the company which Mr. Williams repre- 
sented was the State Mutual Life Assurance Company, not State 
Mutual Assurance Company. 

The Secretary — That is simply a copy of the memoriam, as I 
stated before. 

The President — The two corrections referred to will be made. 
What is your pleasure as to the report which has been made? 

Mr. Cochran — I move the report be accepted and adopted. 

The motion was seconded. 

The President — Gentlemen, you have heard the motion. Those 
in favor will signify it in the usual manner. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 
[The corrections referred to have been made in this report, 
as will be noticed. — Ed.] 

Mr. S. A. Stock well — I see no recommendation from the ex- 
ecutive committee on the question of this constant adverse legis- 
lation against life insurance, and I would like to inquire if the 
executive committee has taken any steps looking to assistance in 
that line. It seems to me that is one of the things which this 
association should consider. It must be apparent to every one 
of us that there is a field for usefulness along that line, and I 
am surprised that the executive committee has made no recom- 
mendation in that direction. I would like to know if anything 
has been done about it. 

The President — I think that a general question of that sort 
usually comes through the association itself rather than through 
the executive committee. If the gentleman would like to bring 
up the question at some future time in the shape of a resolution 
or otherwise, the chair will be pleased to hear it. .Our pro- 
gramme of business is so elaborate this morning that I do not 
think we have the time to enter upon a discussion of new 
questions. The next order of business will be the report of the 
treasurer of the association. 

Mr. S. J. T. Bush of Rochester — Mr. President, in the list of 
delegates here from Western New York the name of Joseph W. 
Pressey should be substituted for F. A. Babcock. The company 
represented by Mr. Webb is the United States Life Insurance 
Company, and not the John Hancock. I should like to add, as 
a great many of the delegates here know, that upon our arrival 
here Tuesday night Mr. Munson, who was one of our delegates, 
received a telegram from his son that his wife was dying, and 
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he was obliged to return immediately to Buffalo. This was a 
matter of a great deal of regret to oar delegation and to Mr. 
Munson's many friends in the association. We feel that it is 
proper for our association to mention this matter. Mr. Munson 
is not here with the delegation and that is why. It is very un- 
fortunate, and the Western New York people, together with his 
many friends in the association, very much regret the sad occur- 
rence. Mr. Munson has devoted a good many years to the life 
insurance business, and is interested heart and soul in the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, and in all the busi- 
ness of the national and local associations. 

The President — The association shares fully the regret that 
has been expressed by the member of the delegation at Mr. 
Munson's inability to be with us, and especially of the sad cause 
which keeps him away. 

Mr. Thomas P. Goodrich — I move you, sir, that a vote of 
sympathy be tendered to our friend, Mr. Munson, at this time 
in his bereavement and trouble. 

Mr. S. M. Pearman — I second the motion. 

The President — You have heard the motion. All in favor of 
it will signify by saying *» aye," opposed, ** no." It is carried. 
We will now have the report from our worthy treasurer, Mr. 
Weeks. 

The treasurer presented his report as follows : 

Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 18, 1898. 

National Association of Life Underwriters Id account with Eli D. Weeks, 
Treasurer : 

receipts. 

Cash on hand Sept. 15, 1897 $656.10 

Received for 1897 dues 75.00 

Received for 1898 dues 756.00 

$1,487.10 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Stenographer's bill, September, 1897 $325.99 

Printing, postage and telegrams, 1897 298.68 

Hall rent at Milwaukee 85.00 

Stenographer's bill for executive committee meeting 

at Indianapolis 100.15 

L. D. Drewry, due bill of 1897 200.00 

1,009.82 

Balance in treasurer's hands $477.28 

Against which are unpaid bills amounting to 480.49 

The foregoing has been examined and found correct. 

I. Layton Register, 

Finance Committee. 
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The President — You have heard the report of the treasurer. 
What is your pleasure P 
Mr. Pressey — I move it be received and placed on file. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. J. W. Pressey — As we have now got over the report of 
the treasurer, I will say that at the proper time our delegate, 
Mr. Pearman from Buffalo, wants to address this convention on 
a subject which we have been keeping dark up to the present 
time, and would like to bring it up now or at a later time, as 
the convention may determine. 

The President— It will be impossible to consider the question 
now, Mr. Pressey. We can arrange a time for you, I think, 
tomorrow. 

Colonel Ransom — Then we can all be put off at Buffalo. 
[Laughter.] 

The President — Yes, you can all be put off at Buffalo. The 
secretary will now make an announcement. 

The Secretary — Gentlemen, Mr. Kaufman of the Minneapolis 
Association has requested me to state, that if there are any dele- 
gates present that have not received invitations to the banquet, 
he desires to have their names. He also wishes me to say that 
the Minneapolis Association is desirous of having every life in. 
surance man in the United States present tomorrow night at the 
banquet, irrespective of capacity — delegates, alternates, or 
whatever their position. 

Mr. Kaufman — We refer to all delegates, alternates and visit- 
ing insurance men. If our committee should neglect to send an 
invitation to anyone who is here, we don't want to be accused of 
negligence. If they dont get an invitation it will be their own 
fault, because they did not hand their names to the proper com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Scott — 1 move you, sir, that the executive committee 
meet this evening immediately upon our return from St. Paul. 
Just where, I am not familiar enough with the location to men- 
tion, but I suppose at the West Hotel, at nine o'clock, the place 
to be announced after we assemble in the lobby. 

Mr. Bush — I second the motion. 

The President — You have heard the motion, that the executive 
committee meet tonight immediately upon the return of the dele- 
gates from St. Paul, provided they are not too much ** loaded." 
Are you ready for the question ? 

The motion was carried unanimously. 
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The President — Gentlemen, in a city of so much historical in- 
terest, possessing a people of that active intelligence which had 
dominated to so great an extent the public opinion of this coun- 
try, it is not surprising that when the question of advancing the 
great business of life insurance was taking place, the enterprise, 
the genius, and the advanced thought of the people of Boston 
should be in the lead. I think it was in 1890 that four gentle- 
men of that city and of New York and Philadelphia signed a 
call for the National Convention of Life Underwriters. And if 
I am not mistaken, the honor of that call is due to our dis- 
tinguished father, Colonel Ransom, Mr. Blodgett of New York, 
Mr. Plummer of Philadelphia, and Mr. Holway of the city of 
Boston, who will honor us on this occasion with an address, 
f Applause.] It is with more than ordinary interest that I have 
the pleasure of presenting to you a gentleman who has been so 
prominent in local and national association work, and I think I 
should be complimented, if you will allow me to say it, as chair- 
man of the committee on speakers, on my successful choice of 
an entertainer at this time, Mr. David N. Holway, whom I have 
the pleasure now to introduce. 

Mr. Holway — Mr. President, I believe it was the younger 
Pliny who said "it is the living voice that holds the soul," and 
certainly I should be callous today if I were not moved by the 
words of your chairman. Boston never desires to boast. It 
simply desires to do. And in coming here our delegation has 
simply felt that it wanted to stand back of all the best thought, 
and all the best action of the National Association. I remember 
with exceeding interest the scene which your chairman has men- 
tioned, when we met in the Parker House, in Boston, and with 
a unanimity never exceeded, were united in the formation of 
this National Association. 

In addressing you this morning I should perhaps hardly be a 
Bostonian did I not attempt in some way to speak of what I 
would term the educational force that should enter into this 
great business. I regret that I will have to read what I have to 
say, but I will endeavor to make it as clear as possible to each 
of you who listens. 

Mr. Holway then read the following paper : 

THE POWER OF EDUCATION IN FIELD WORK. 

The evolutionary progress of the world's history attests that 
in the origin and development of all enterprises involving the 
amelioration of humanity, there have been strong, bold and wise 
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men, more prescient than their fellows, who have stood in the 
forefront and inspired the people to act wisely and well. The 
history of life insurance famishes no exception to this principle. 

The eighteenth century was the prelude period when advanced 
minds were gradually gathering the statistical facts out of which 
to create that fair fabric which the world so much admires today. 

This nineteenth century, which has witnessed such marvelous 
developments, materially, mentally and morally, in our nation's 
history, has been the practical period when that unity of forces 
has been reached whereby there has been created the greatest 
financial system known among men for the uplifting, ameliorat- 
ing and ennobling of that vast multitude, always with us, whose 
protectors have joined the silent majority. It lies not within 
the possible comprehension of any of us what the bestowal of 
$2,066,016,376, under this beneficient system, has already done 
for home comforts, education and national progress. If it were 
possible on this occasion for the widows and orphans of America 
to voice their intense and united appreciation it would be too 
pathetic for us to apprehend. 

There is no keener test of the value of any new enterprise than 
the expressions of the true philosophers of that generation. We 
all remember how Dr. Benjamin Franklin said " Time is money." 
That was simply an advance proposition of the value of life in- 
surance to the community. It is as though he said, <* If you indi- 
vidually live the average duration of human life, your time will 
turn into money bestowals upon those in you homes, but if you 
do not live, the life insurance company provides for the present 
worth of your earning power." 

Philosophy, philanthropy and mathematics were the triune 
forces that created this great system which we represent. They 
united the golden rule with the rule of three — with all its varia- 
tions — and said to the world: "Under the JEgis of this con- 
gregating of scientific premiums you can rest safely the future 
welfare of home and the dependencies of age against misfortune 
and death. The privilege is golden. Act upon it." If these 
expressions could have been uttered by the Angel Gabriel, with 
all the celestial accompaniments, and in the presence of all 
America, do you think there would have been a voluntary flock* 
ing to the doors of our respective companies for policies? Ah, 
no ! The incredulity of human nature is such that it is exceed- 
ingly slow to act upon the lines of unqualified duty, much less 
upon those of actual and unmistakable privilege. Hence it has 
been, and still is,, needful that the solicitor should stand as the 
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representative of the company, and make his special plea for his 
proposed client to perform his duty. Oat of this practical neces- 
sity there has arisen the profession of life insurance solicitors. 
We may well pause and contemplate. their origin and progress 
at this time. 

Just as in the line of the founding of the life insurance system 
it was needful that strong, originating minds should have united 
to lay its foundation deep and strong, so it has been needful that 
men of unusual calibre should have been pioneers in teaching 
the American people what life insurance could do for their de- 
pendents. Thus, in the early days, its progress rested upon the 
shoulders of such men as the elder Hyde (father of the president 
of the Equitable) who sold over twenty millions of life insur- 
ance in Boston and vicinity before the oldest of us gathered here 
today had really started upon our work. All honor to the in- 
spirational power such men afford us ! 

But the great growth of life insurance in America during the 
last generation has been produced by educational processes. 
Men have been developed within this period to appreciate and 
comprehend the power of the beneficence of life insuranee to 
American citizenship. They have been ministers of the gospel 
of home protection. Through storms of misapprehension and 
even of calumny, they have conquered prejudice and ignorance, 
and planted the flag of the dove wherever the stars and stripes 
are unfurled. Little by little throughout the land has the 
graciousness of this beneficence animated the thoughtless to 
action. The solicitor has become the benefactor. More and 
more completely has he won the patronage, not only of the vast 
industrial classes throughout the land, but of the leaders of 
commercial, professional and financial affairs. The companies 
have thereby become the largest of our financial institutions, so 
that at the beginning of this year no less than 10,270,857 people 
were insured, carrying regular life insurance (including indus- 
trial) to the amount of six billions five hundred and twenty-six 
millions four hundred and six thousand dollars. During the 
year 1897 the number of policies issued was 3,442,213, and the 
amount insured equalled one billion three hundred and eighty 
millions six hundred and forty-four thousand dollars. The total 
assets were one billion three hundred and seventy-six millions 
two hundred and eighty-eight thousand dollars, with a surplus 
of one hundred and ninety-four millions of dollars, while during 
the year one hundred and forty-two millions eight hundred and 
forty-two thousand dollars had been paid policyholders and their 
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dependents. The great business in which we are engaged has 
therefore reached proportions beyond the comprehension of any 
of us, and it seems to me that at this zenith time in onr history 
it may be fitting to scan, as best we may, existing methods of 
action, and, if possible, suggest improvements. 

When we deduct the outstanding industrial insurance we find 
that the amount issued in 1897 was $923,840,000. Out of this 
sum there was $102,948,000 •< not taken. 9 ' It will thus be noted 
that oyer eleven per cent of the total issue was never placed. 

We may all accept this pertinent query: "Why was this 
large amount allowed to pass into oblivion ? " 

In answering this important question, allow me a few words 
of comment. There is no kind of business maintained at one 
hundred per cent steadily throughout any year. There are in- 
evitable losses and miscalculations. We are open to the same 
natural law of loss. When, however, we find that every eleventh 
man who had insurance issued to him did not accept it, we may 
well pause and consider why it should have occurred. I think 
we may accept two per cent of it as properly belonging to the 
inevitable accidents of life, which no one could forestall. We 
have then nine per cent to provide for. Against that amount it 
may be said that a small part of it is fairly attributable to the 
idea of speculation in the agent's mind, whereby he hopes to 
deliver more than the application called for. Allow two per 
cent more for this and we still have seven per cent as represent, 
ing what should never have been issued. 

Why was this large sum of over seventy millions issued at a 
considerable loss to the companies in 1897 P 

I venture to say that it was largely the result of a lack of 
education on the part of the solicitor, coupled sometimes with 
over-pressure for business on the part of the companies. This 
is one of the evils that is upon us. We must eradicate it. We 
should not hesitate to demand of each of our solicitors such 
action as will cause the issue of only legitimate business. We 
should educate them to " sow their seed beside all waters, 11 but 
when they reap to [take only the wheat and leave the tares. 
They are to remember that the men they seek are to be convinced 
fully, not partially, and that the keenest and most definite state- 
ments of actual facts are the only ones to put forth. 

All subterfuges of statements are boomerangs. All partial 
truths come home most unexpectedly to wound him who utters 
them. As a prominent Hebrew once said to me: "Honesty is 
not only the best policy, but it pays the best. 11 
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So, gentlemen, the heavy burden rests upon us as general 
agents and managers of our respective companies, to enter at 
once upon a more thorough educational work with the men 
under our charge, and thus eliminate this great factor of need- 
less expense and unquestionable damage. 

Another great detriment to our business is found in the 
amount of lapsed policies each year. During 1897 the mean 
amount of insurance in force was $5,038,000,000. The per 
cent of lapses was 5.17, or oyer $250,000,000. While the 
amount is over one-half of one per cent less than during 1896, 
it is nevertheless of such a volume as to demand our critical 
attention. The fact that nearly a quarter of a million of people 
ceased to pay for their insurance in a single year faces us as a 
serious matter. It should be borne in mind that, under the ex- 
isting methods of non-forfeiture, the most of this large amount 
was less than three years old. 

Why did it occur P 

While the American people fluctuate largely in their earning 
power, there is no such variation as to warrant this large number 
ceasing to be policyholders. We may properly allow ten per 
cent of this delinquency of payment to be caused by strict 
inability to pay the premiums from changed circumstances that 
unexpectedly occurred. It is equally true, I think, that ninety 
per cent of it is attributable to something else, which can, and 
should be, remedied. The solicitor is over anxious ; the solicited 
is indifferent. The compromise is a medical examination with 
the solicited still indifferent, and when the policy appears it is 
too often true that the prospective policyholder finally accepts 
the policy without actual knowledge of what he has bought. 
This great class of American people who have thus secured 
insurance, without being mentally insured, are a perpetual 
menace to the welfare of our business. When the slightest 
wave of adversity comes upon these people the insurance is first 
dropped as of the least account. 

Another class has bought insurance under misconception of 
what they have purchased. They also easily cease to pay. 
Each of these classes become our natural enemies, because they 
have never been educated to comprehend that the system is 
scientific, conservative and protective beyond anything else 
financial in the world. 

Some of us who have spent a generation in this profession 
know that it is possible to secure business in such a way 
that "not taken" and lapsed policies are almost unknown 
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quantities over a series of years and upon a large volume 
of business. 

I am willing, here and now, to admit that the placing of large 
amounts of life insurance so that the "not taken" does not 
exceed two per cent of the yearly issue, and the lapsing a no 
larger per cent of the mean amount insured, involves a thorough 
knowledge of the principal factors involved, and an equally fine 
apprehension of the innumerable phases of human nature. 
Like the Apostle Paul we are to be " all things to all men." 
We cannot be drones or ignoramuses. We must be diplomatic 
of an order that conquers against whatever odds present. We 
must feel the virtue and value of our work. Can this be accom- 
plished along the lines of ordinary education ? Do schools and 
colleges equip for such a work ? The answer is negative in all 
our minds. 

Our army of over 50,000 life insurance solicitors in the field, 
among the American people, demand a drill in the line of effi- 
ciency beyond anything yet given them. 

As in military matters each soldier must know each evolution 
and be readily obedient, so each solicitor must evermore be 
upon the alert to meet the constant changes required of him to 
be a real conqueror. 

We must stand for the ideal in this matter. We must devise 
methods by which the most ordinary agency force becomes 
superior to its former achievements. 

This can be at least partially accomplished during the next year 
by an immediate inauguration of those educational methods that 
lead each agent to properly measure himself and his work, and 
then to throw into each day's effort an enthusiasm that most 
people would be willing to call inspiration. 

The man who is overflowing with inspirational power is 
receptive to the finest teaching. He quickly absorbs the princi- 
pal features by which his tutor won against great odds, and in 
his very next attempt is astonished to find how every obstacle 
disappeared and victory was his. 

American companies are yet to realize that quality more than 
quantity is the acme of perfection toward which they must bend 
their energies and be willing to expend their money. Every con- 
sideration demands it. The existing volume of over six billions 
of outstanding business is so great that the pressure for immense 
amounts in addition is of small moment compared to the quality 
which they obtain. 
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We should therefore enter upon an evolution of real progress 
by knowing that day by day this little army of solicitors is doing 
better and finer work by which the two armies of the " not 
taken " and " lapsed " are so far vanquished as to be but straglers 
in the great army of the insured. 

And what should we forever forget ? 

First — That it is never smart, keen or wise to have our agency 
forces secure applications by exalting technicalities of plan or 
company as against the actual value of life insurance. As 
trainers of men who are to meet the people face to face, 
we must instill into their minds the exceeding and incomparable 
value of the protective power of life insurance. We must 
elevate their minds into clearer conception of it. We must send 
them forth forgetful of everythingexcept to be enthusiastic for 
the real cause we stand for. When this condition of mind 
prevails the plan will quickly suit the man, and the insurance 
will live as long as that man can pay his premiums, or until it 
becomes an order upon the company by death. 

Second — Evermore forget what bad men our competitors are. 
As our colored brother would say, • • Disremember it." 

In days gone by there has been rivalry ungenorous and un- 
righteous. Men of ability and probity have fought each other 
for success with weapons that pierced the hearts of their 
opponent and caused equally poignant wounds in return. 

No great successes along the lines of real progress are made 
that way. The principles of the Golden Rule must prevail or 
else seeming success is but another name for failure. 

It is equally true that in the evolution of all important matters 
time brings the sure remedial forces to bear, and our follies find 
their sure cure. And so it has been with us. 

Fifteen years ago the Boston Life Underwriters 1 Association, 
through the direct instrumentality of Col. Ransom — so happily 
with us today — was inaugurated as the happy harbinger of better 
days in our profession. We then and there learned that those 
whom we had avoided as enemies possessed all the virtues of real 
friends. Today I bear willing testimony to the fact that after 
the lapse of these years the agency force in Boston — irrespective 
of companies — are brethren in the truest sense of that term, and 
you cannot lure one of them to turn backward a single step. 
And it is equally true of all the associations represented here 
today. They have proved to be Nestors of unity, good-will and 
genuine progress. Involved in their inception and maintenance 
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is a principle as old as life itself : He who looks for good in 
others always finds it, and is himself made a nobler and better 
man thereby, while he who looks for evil is equally sore to find 
it, and be dwarfed personally as he does so. 

Gentlemen, wherever in this broad land there is an opportu- 
nity for half a dozen or more keen competitors to meet, no matter 
how bitter may have been their former competition, let them 
not fail to do so. The hand grasp will soon be friendly ; eye 
will soon meet eye in friendly recognition ; the speech will soon 
become silvern in acknowledgment of the fact that the grand 
principles we advocate demand a common feeling of mutual 
interest. 

And what shall the future be ? Emphatically what we make it. 

With Emerson we can say : 

All Is needed by each one : 
Nothing Is good or fair alone. 

We are bound together as yoemen in one of the greatest 
missions God has ever allowed man to undertake. 

We are to remember that we stand amid the closing scenes of 
the nineteenth century. All around us are evidences of the 
growth of those ministries that succor body, mind and soul. As 
Whittier has so well said : 

Life greatens In these later yean, 
The century's aloe flowers today. 

We are so near the opening of the twentieth century that 
standing on tiptoe we can almost peer into its dawning brightness. 
I remember what a thrill came over me when Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale whispered in my ear : " Ah, my friend, you who 
are privileged to live over into the next century will see great 
things." 

How great shall be those realizations in the domain of life 
insurance ? It will depend very much upon whether we have 
become real citizens of that century ; whether the advent of per- 
petual peace, the fullness of appreciation of the real brotherhood 
of man, and the constant outreaching for the ideal in everything, 
shall possess us. In the days immediately before us we must not 
be " safe in the hallowed quiets of the past," but earnest in the 
creation of larger, nobler, better methods in the eternal now. 
Like the immortal Lincoln we may be as wisely reminiscent 
today as he was at Gettysburg, and let the mystic chords of 
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memory from each of our battlefields cause us, here and now, to 
highly resolve that this sacred business, under God, shall have a 
new birth of progress, and that genuine life insurance of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth. 

" Life's harp toe are holding always ; 

Its notes are at our command ; 

Let us try to so live 

That the chords but respond 

To the touch of the Master hand." 

Mr. Fressey — I have listened with a great deal of pleasure to 
the address of Mr. Holway. We all knew that it would be a 
cultured address ; first, because it came from Mr. Holway, and 
secondly, because Mr. Holway came from Boston. I move you 
a vote of thanks from this association to Mr. Holway for his 
address. 

The motion was seconded. 

The President — You have heard the motion. Those in favor 
of it will say "aye." 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The President — This closes our regular morning proceedings. 
Mr. Bush — I move you, sir, that this convention adjourn to 
meet on Aug. 19, 1898, at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The motion was seconded and the convention adjourned at 
12.40 p. m. 

A Trolley Ride to St. Paul. 

The hospitality of the Twin Cities was further exemplified 
in the afternoon when the delegates, their wives and daugh- 
ters, were taken by trolley to St. Paul, and from there con- 
veyed in open carriages over the boulevards and fine residence 
streets of the city to the grounds of the Country Club on the 
Mississippi. At the club grounds the members were photo- 
graphed. A delightful light lunch was served on the lawn to 
the music of a band of thirty-five pieces. It was 8.80 p. m. 
when the delegates returned to Minneapolis after their pleas- 
ant day's outing. 
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THIRD DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

The third session of the convention met at 11 a. m. on 
Friday, Aug. 19, 1898. 
The meeting was called to order at 11.20 a. m. 

The President — If the gentlemen will take their seats as rapidly 
as possible the work of the convention will now proceed. Mr. 
Gooding of the entertainment committee wants to made a state, 
ment at this time. You will please give attention. 

Mr. O. L. Gooding — The banquet committee has endeavored 
to allow no omissions to occur in the invitations which have been 
sent out to the banquet, but there have been a few new arrivals 
and possibly there are some names which have not been obtained. 
Consequently I would like to ask all the gentlemen here if they 
know of anyone who should be invited and has not received an 
invitation, to write his name upon a card now and give it to me, 
as I will pass through the hall in a moment ; and also if any have 
not replied to their invitations, if they will do so now. Just 
merely take your card and write •« accept " or «• declined " on it. 

The Secretary — Gentlemen, Mr. A. W. Murton, the chairman 
of the transportation committee, has asked me to call your special 
attention to the importance of handing to him your railroad 
certificates this morning. I trust that every delegate who has 
not given Mr. Murton his certificate will do so during the morn- 
ing. Here is a telegram just received : 

Alexandria Bay, N. Y., Aug. 19. 
Thomas H. Bowles, President National Association of Life Under- 
writers : 

Sickness prevented my attendance. Though absent in person, I am 
with you. Regards to all. D. S. Hendrick. 

The President— Gentlemen, as you of the profession very well 
know, one of the most important branches of our business is the 
medical profession. Sometimes I fear many of us think it is most 
too important, especially when our large and favored risks are 
turned down by the distinguished gentlemen who represent that 
department with the various companies. But, as has been said 
of the legal profession, we are obliged to have medical directors. 
They represent the safeguard of our great business, and I think 
we are to be congratulated on this occasion in being honored 
with an address from a gentleman who stands so eminently high 
in his profession, and it is with very great pleasure that I have 
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at this moment to call upon Dr. J. W. Fisher, medical director 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company of Milwau- 
kee, who will now address us from the standpoint of the medical 
director. [Applause.] 

Dr. Fisher — Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : The field worker 
and the medical examiner are important factors in life under- 
writing. Experience fully demonstrates that no life insurance 
company could dispense with the services of either, with the 
faintest hope of success. It is largely due to their energetic, 
faithful and honest efforts that the unparalleled success of the 
life insurance business has reached the position it occupies in this 
country today. The company, of necessity, depends largely 
upon the integrity, honesty and ability of the solicitor and ex- 
aminer in the field for its success. They are expected to guard 
the interests to the best of their abilities, and to furnish the com- 
pany with as complete facts as can be obtained in each applica- 
tion presented. 

The medical examiner is appointed by the medical director of 
the company, and should be chosen wholly on the ground of fit- 
ness. Many companies appoint their medical examiners through 
what is known as a referee, one or more of whom are located in 
each state. The physician usually appointed to fill the position 
of referee is a prominent member of some local or state medical 
society, who is likely to be acquainted with most of the reputable 
physicians in the territory for which he is appointed, it being his 
duty to nominate or furnish the company with the names of suit- 
able physicians in each locality in his territory, in which the 
company expects to do business. For such service he receives a 
fee, varying in amount according to the practice of the company. 
Some companies select their examiners through inquiries of their 
local examiners in adjoining towns and cities, and through 
various other reliable channels. Unfortunately, it is not 
always possible to secure reliable and competent examiners in 
some of the smaller villages and country places. Occasionally 
it is found necessary, for this reason, to discontinue doing busi- 
ness in such localities, except in cases where it is possible for 
the examiner in an adjacent town to make the examination. 
You, as managers and general agents, can fully appreciate this 
difficulty, as you often find it impossible to secure the services of 
reliable and competent solicitors in all sections of the territory 
under your supervision. No doubt mpst of you at this time 
possess some unproductive territory, due to this cause. It is the 
desire of an insurance company to secure the services of educated, 
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intelligent and honest physicians as examiners. He should be 
engaged in the general practice of medicine. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that the physician possessing the largest amount of 
prosperity, the largest practice and perhaps the largest bank 
account, proves the most competent as an examiner. 

The medical examiner occupies an important and responsible 
position. He receives a fee for each completed examination, no 
matter whether he recommends, or does not recommend, the 
acceptance of the risk. He is expected to furnish the company 
with a full, fair, impartial and intelligent physical examination, 
and a complete personal and family record of each applicant 
presented to him by the solicitor. It is his duty to furnish the 
company with all material facts bearing on the case, although 
such facts may not be covered by the questions in the application 
blank. Application blanks, at best, are very defective, from 
the fact that it is practically impossible to formulate a sufficient 
number of questions to cover all cases. In no manner should 
he deviate from the exact facts. They should be recorded 
exactly as he finds them. He should under no circumstances 
permit his personal feelings to prejudice, or bias his judgment ; 
be the applicant friend or foe, a patient of his, or a patient of 
his rival. Justice, plain, unvarnished justice, is due the appli- 
cant, the solicitor and the company. It may be necessary for 
him, in some instances, to consult the family physician, in order 
to arrive at correct conclusions concerning the family and per- 
sonal record of the applicant. Occasionally the records of the 
health office should be resorted to, in case the cause of death of 
some member of the family is unknown to the applicant; 
especially if there is any suspicion of consumption. By the use 
of the telephone, this can be done with but little trouble, and 
often avoids delay and correspondence between the local and 
home offices. The application should not be forwarded to the 
home office until it is complete in every particular. 

The examiner should be prompt in responding to calls for 
examination. Delays often jeopardize the chances of the solici- 
tor in delivering the policy. He should bear in mind the diffi- 
culties encountered by the solicitor in inducing an individual to 
apply for insurance. In a large majority of cases, it is only 
after persistent hard work that he succeeds in convincing him 
of the necessity of insuring his life and is induced to attach his 
signature to the application. The solicitor's labors do not end 
with the applicant signing the application. Perhaps before the 
examination is made, a more persuasive agent of a rival com- 
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pany may have convinced him that certain features in the policy 
of his company are better suited to his conditions, and persuade 
him to inform the tardy examiner that he has changed his mind 
and will not be examined. The examiner not only loses his fee, 
but the agent loses his well-earned commission. The solicitor 
has just cause for complaint where the examiner delays the 
examination unnecessarily. When necessary, he should post- 
pone engagements in his regular routine work, if not of an 
exceptionally urgent character, and make the examination at 
the earliest possible moment. An urgent call for a medical 
examination for life insurance, should be responded to with the 
same promptness as an urgent call in his regular practice. 

Thoroughness on the part of an examiner is not only neces- 
sary in furnishing the medical director with reliable facts upon 
which to base an opinion as to the value of a risk, but it im- 
presses the applicant favorably. The average business or pro- 
fessional man appreciates the importance of business methods 
in a transaction which entails the outlay of a considerable sum 
for a long term of years, and he naturally infers that a company 
requiring such thoroughness must be strong and safe. A few 
respected, prominent, enthusiastic policyholders in a community 
is a great aid to a solicitor in placing business. A conscientious, 
intelligent and thorough examiner can do much to strengthen 
the standing of the company for which he examines by simply 
doing his duty to the company in an intelligent, thorough and 
business-like manner. A hurried, careless and indifferent 
examination impresses the applicant unfavorably. He usually 
supposes the company sanctions such methods, and is likely to 
cause doubt in his mind as to the stability of a company which is 
willing to assume enormous liabilities in such a reckless manner. 

The solicitor receives his appointment through the manager 
or general agent. His compensation usually depends upon the 
amount of insurance placed. It is, therefore, to his interest to 
secure the approval of as large a number of applications as possi- 
ble. His commission must not only compensate him for the time, 
labor and expense involved in the occasional successful case, 
but for the time, labor, expense and energy lost in the numerous 
interviews which were unproductive of results. 

The relation between the solicitor and the examiner should be 
most amicable. Each should endeavor to assist the other in 
every manner possible. The solicitor will often find it to his 
advantage to consult the examiner (especially in the smaller towns 
and cities) whom to, and whom not to, approach on the subject 
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of insurance ; as the examiner is usually in a position to furnish 
reliable information as to the insurability of most of the residents 
of the place. By this means the solicitor is often enabled to 
save much time, expense and disappointment in his labors, and 
the examiner embarrassment in avoiding the disagreeable duty 
of being compelled to give an adverse opinion on a person whose 
friendship he desires to retain. Strange as it may seem many 
applicants for life insurance, whose applications have not been 
recommended by the local examiner, feel unkindly toward him 
and as is too often the case will endeavor to injure him in his 
practice. Such inquiries on the part of the solicitor should be 
considered by the examiner as strictly confidential. The solicitor 
should not, in any manner, endeavor to ascertain from the 
examiner the names of persons examined for another company, 
and the examiner, should, under no circumstances, impart such 
information. If a solicitor exacts such information he must also 
expect the agent of a rival company will more than likely be 
treated in a like manner. 

The solicitor should ascertain before devoting much time to 
an apparently hopeful case whether he is likely to prove a desir- 
able risk. His occupation should be considered, his habits 
should be carefully inquired into. Habits in the use of stimu- 
lants is an important factor and should receive careful considera- 
tion. Not that an excessive user of stimulants is so liable to 
succumb to alcoholism or delirium tremens, but a very free and 
constant user of stimulants is less liable to recover from acute 
diseases than a total abstainer or a moderate user. Then again a 
free and constant consumption of alcohol is productive of 
diseases which may lead to premature death. Diseases involv- 
ing the liver, kidneys, heart, brain and digestive tract are often 
due to this cause. His health record, and in a general way his 
family record, should be carefully investigated. Longevity in 
the family record is an especially favorable feature and plays a 
very important part in estimating the quality of the risk. An 
applicant for insurance, whose family record shows great 
longevity, can in many cases be safely accepted with certain 
physical defects, which would lead to a declination were the 
application markedly defective in this respect. The tendency 
to live to an advanced age, in certain families, is very marked 
and is entitled to careful consideration ; the reverse being true 
in the same degree in family records showing a marked lack of 
longevity. 

He should also post himself thoroughly on the rulings of his 
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company on certain classes of cases, especially those usually 
accepted only on endowments. To such applicants the endowment 
form of policy should be urged. All solicitors are aware of the 
difficulties encountered in placing a policy where a life contract 
has been sold and the company can offer only an endowment. 

A considerable percentage of cases is considered by the medi- 
cal directors of all companies insurable on an endowment in which 
the risk terminates at a certain age. A solicitor certainly dis- 
plays poor judgment in devoting weeks, months and perhaps 
years in soliciting an individual, where the examiner in a very 
few moments draws out the fact that the habits in the use of 
stimulants are such that his company would not assume the risk, 
or the occupation hazardous, or that certain defects in the per- 
sonal or family record render the risk an undesirable one ; in 
many cases facts which the solicitor could have learned as readily 
as the examiner. The solicitor should be conversant with the 
rulings of his company on subjects who give a history of having 
suffered from certain diseases. For instance, a person is not 
considered insurable by any company who has suffered from 
hepatic or renal calculus, rheumatism, appendicitis, asthma, 
syphilis, etc., until a certain period has elapsed since the attack, 
varying in time according to the ruling of the company. In such 
cases the medical director would find it necessary, therefore, to 
postpone until that time expired. In some cases, two or more 
attacks might lead to a* permanent declination. Also as to the 
rulings on persons who have suffered from albuminuria, glyco- 
suria, or excessively fat or lean persons, and consumptive family 
records, etc., etc. A consumptive family record should be con. 
sidered on its merits. Much depends on the number of deaths 
and age at death, and the physical condition of the applicant. 
An applicant below the average in weight, who suffers from 
dyspepsia and poor assimilation, is especially unfavorable; 
while on the other hand, if the weight is above the average and 
the subject robust and vigorous, with excellent digestive powers, 
much can be overlooked in the family record. He should bear 
these rulings in mind when soliciting. Inquiry of this nature, 
on the part of a well-informed solicitor, frequently saves him 
much time, expense, labor and disappointment, and the com- 
pany fees for unnecessary medical examinations. He can often 
interest a person on the subject of insurance, by judicious ques- 
tioning along certain lines as to personal or family record, and 
perhaps bring more forcibly to his mind the necessity of carrying 
insurance. 
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The solicitor should be reasonable in his demands upon the 
time of the examiner. He should, whenever possible, endeavor 
to arrange his appointments for examinations at a time best 
suited to the convenience of the examiner. There should be an 
understanding between them as to the hours most suitable, and 
the solicitor should make his appointments, when possible, for 
those hours. 

The examination should be made in private, if possible at the 
office of the examiner or the office of the agent, at an hour when 
the examiner is likely to have the most time to devote to the 
case. Hurried examinations usually cause delay in correspon- 
dence with the home office. Examinations should never, under 
any circumstances, be made in a noisy factory or business house. 
It is unjust to the company, as well as to the examiner. A 
physical examination cannot possibly be made under such 
circumstances. The delicate sounds of the heart and lungs can 
only be heard in a quiet room. On several occasions applica- 
tions have come to my notice recommended by competent ex- 
aminers, where it was found the applicants had recently been 
examined for other companies and heart lesions detected. The 
cases were investigated, and it was learned the examinations had 
invariably been made in very noisy places and the heart mur- 
murs naturally overlooked. Upon re- examination, the lesions 
were found, and the applications declined. An examiner who 
will attempt an examination under such circumstances is not re- 
liable and his services should be dispensed with. Carelessness 
in an examination is as culpable as lack of knowledge and skill ; 
in fact, there is a very narrow margin between it and dishonesty. 
Sufficient time should be allowed to enable the examiner to do 
his work thoroughly. 

The solicitor should invariably employ a regularly appointed 
examiner of the company to make the examinations. Compa- 
nies, as a rule, will not accept an examination made by a 
physician who has not received an examiner's commission, 
except in very urgent cases where it is absolutely impossible to 
secure the services of an appointed examiner. An examination 
made by a physician not regularly appointed is frequently 
unreliable. There is usually a lack of interest on his part ; he is 
unacquainted with the requirements of the company and does not 
realize the importance of certain defects, and such examinations 
frequently result in an undesirable risk being placed upon the 
books of the company. The less number of examiners 
appointed in a locality consistent with promptness in securing 
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examinations the better will be the service both to the company 
and the solicitor. The examiner who secures enough examina- 
tions to make it an object will usually be more prompt in making 
examinations, will take a deeper interest in his work and assist 
the solicitor in many ways and furnish the company with more 
complete applications and examinations. "The best security 
for the fidelity of man is to make interest coincide with duty." 

Solicitors are often responsible, in a measure, for the lack of 
promptness on the part of the examiner. Many agents will 
request an examiner to call and examine a would-be applicant 
at his place of business, designating the time often to the minute. 
The examiner calls, makes known his business and is promptly 
informed by Mr. A that he has no intention of applying for a 
policy, that Mr. Solicitor was so informed, and refuses to be 
examined ; or the agent falls into the error of placing as much 
stress upon the promptness of an examination which could be 
attended to within any reasonable length of time as he does on 
an examination that should receive immediate attention. A 
frequent repetition of such cases has a tendency to discredit 
the importance of promptness on the part of the examiner. 
Perhaps after some of these fruitless excursions the examiner 
returns to his office and finds an urgent accident case has been 
lost because he was not on hand to attend to it. A solicitor can 
do much in properly educating an examiner to realize the im- 
portance of promptness in examinations. 

An intelligent, fair-minded, honorable examiner will have no 
difficulty in his business relations with an intelligent, fair- 
minded, honorable solicitor. In my experience the evidence 
clearly demonstrates that in disputes between examiners and 
solicitors, in most instances at least, there has been room for a 
display of reason on the part of both and neither has taken 
advantage of the opportunity. 

No authority is delegated by the company, to either the 
examiner or solicitor, to withhold any information material 
to the risk. Inadvertently at times the examiner may fail to 
record certain material facts concerning the personal or family 
record of the applicant, or he may not deem them of sufficient 
importance to affect the insurability of the risk. All serious 
ailments or diseases which the applicant may have had should 
invariable be recorded. To withhold facts is not only unjust 
to the company, but to the applicant also, who is not always 
aware of the importance of such facts from an insurance stand- 
point, and might possibly be the means of invalidating his policy. 
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It occasionally occurs that upon examination sugar or albu- 
men is found in the applicant's urine. It may be only a trace. 
One or two subsequent specimens examined may fail to show 
even a trace. The examiner may conclude that the slight trace 
found only once was accidental, caused by some food taken, 
and was of no significance ; records the urine in his examination 
normal, and the medical director passes upon the case in 
ignorance of the fact that a trace of sugar or albumen was found 
a few days prior to issuing a policy on the life of a person, who 
is possibly suffering from Brights disease or diabetes. It is not 
always the amount of albumen or sugar which determines the 
severity of an attack of nephritis or diabetes. The company is 
entitled to all material facts, and if it is deemed advisable to 
investigate the source of such ailment or investigate more fully 
the source of the albumen by repeated tests, both chemically 
and microscopically, the medical director should be given an 
opportunity to do so, which he cannot do if the information is 
withheld. The medical director is the proper authority to 
decide whether such defects or diseases have any bearing on the 
case. The statistics and experience of the company afford him 
a reliable basis upon which to form an opinion. He is afforded 
an opportunity to study each group or class of risks, and deter- 
mine with a considerable degree of accuracy the probable value 
of the risk in the different classifications. The law of general 
average from an insurance standpoint is well defined and relia- 
ble, in groups of sufficient numbers to eliminate •• accidents." 

No company can expect to escape imposition at times by dis- 
honest, designing persons, who apply for life insurance with the 
intention of fraud, pure and simple ; who succeed in deceiving 
the solicitor, examiner and the company, and who receive a 
policy on the same terms as the honest, truthful and conscien- 
tious policyholder, who is taxed sooner or later to settle the death 
claim of the impostor. Then again, an occasional case comes to 
light where it is shown that the examiner and solicitor have been 
parties to such fraud. It is difficult to imagine a more repre- 
hensible act on the part of an examiner, or agent, who will de- 
liberately misrepresent facts to enable a fraudulent applicant to 
secure insurance who is clearly uninsurable, thus placing a lia- 
bility upon the policyholders of an insurance company of thou- 
sands of dollars. The motive on the part of one is perhaps to 
curry favor with the applicant or agent, and on the part of the 
other to secure the paltry commission which is allowed for plac- 
ing legitimate business. The statutes of many states contain 
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laws which declare such acts a misdemeanor, punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. Many of them provide that any agent, 
physician, or other person, who shall knowingly, by means of 
concealment of facts or false statements, procure or assist in 
procuring from any life insurance organization any policy or 
certificate of insurance, shall be punished by a fine not to exceed 
one thousand dollars or by imprisonment in the county jail not 
to exceed one year, or by both, at the discretion of the court. 
Thu difficulty lies in securing a jury which will enforce the laws 
in an action brought by an insurance company. I know of no 
effective way of checking such frauds, except by the enactment 
of national laws which will punish such misdemeanors and grant 
justice to insurance companies and place them upon the same 
footing with other corporations or business. A receiver of money 
under false pretenses, or a forger, as a rule, receives his just 
punishment at the hands of a jury, and public opinion brands 
him as an outcast. Why justice and public opinion should so 
discriminate against a life insurance company is inconceivable. 
It is possible the time may come when insurance companies may 
find it advisable to classify risks more minutely than is done at 
the present time. Many companies charge a higher rate, or 
extra premium, for certain occupations, certain personal defects, 
and for localities where it is found the death rate is much higher 
than the normal mortality experiences by the company. It has 
occurred to me, in studying the mortality experience of several 
companies, that it is not perhaps equitable to charge the same 
premium and apportion the same dividends on similar policies 
of — for instance — agents, where it is found that the actual death 
rate is only a fraction over 61 per cent of the expected ; lawyers, 
65 per cent of the expected ; farmers, 66£ per cent, as compared 
with brewers, where the actual is 144 per cent of the expected ; 
florists, 114 per cent; liquor dealers, 141 per cent; marble 
workers, 119 per cent, or physicians, where the actual is 95£ per 
cent of the expected. A combination of the experience of a 
number of life insurance companies along certain lines might 
possibly develop the fact that certain classes of risks should 
receive their insurance at less cost, while others should pay 
more for their insurance. I mention the combined experience 
for the reason that no one company would be likely to possess a 
sufficient number of any one class to furnish a general average 
upon which a reliable mortality table could safely be based. 
Such an investigation would no doubt demonstrate that certain 
occupations, family records, personal records, excessive and 
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light weights, etc., etc., or combinations of different elements 
entering into a risk, would form a basis for a reliable table 
Which would the more equitably adjust the cost of insurance. I 
do not refer to the so-called " under average" lives, but to cases 
commonly accepted as average risks. Possibly this adjustment 
could be better handled in apportioning the dividends. 

The position of the medical director for a life insurance com. 
pany is one of great responsibility. His duties are exacting. 
He should be conscientious, honest, just, fair and fearless in all his 
rulings. He should devote all of his energies to the study of 
the interesting subject of life insurance in all of its ramifications, 
especially so in all that pertains to risk selection. A very small 
percentage of applications presented for bis opinion will prove 
to be perfect in every part. Each application must be considered 
on its merits, and is entitled to an intelligent, honest and pains- 
taking investigation. He should, under no circumstances, pass 
judgment upon a risk until he is in possession of all the material 
facts. All parties interested should be given a full, fair and 
impartial hearing. He should strive to reduce his errors of 
judgment to the minimum. His position is unique and peculiar 
in many respects. He must expect criticism from all quarters. 
The applicant, the agent, the examiner and the executive, all 
claim him as a target. If he approves and the subject is prema- 
turely called hence, the executive desires to know the why and 
the wherefore. If, on the other hand, the risk is declined, Mr. 
Solicitor (if not too modest) desires to know the wherefore and 
the why. His only safeguard, therefore, is to do his duty con- 
scientiously, honestly, intelligently and fearlessly, as he sees it, 
regardless of the consequences. He is called upon to review 
the complaints of the medical examiner who suspects the solici- 
tor is endeavoring to supplant him by securing the appointment 
of another examiner, who will be more •« lenient and less rigid 
in his examinations," or that the solicitor has "ignored" him 
since he failed to recommend Mr. Blank, who was clearly an un- 
insurable risk and who has since died of " heart failure," thus 
demonstrating the correctness of his position ; that the solicitor 
is " unreasonable in his demands " in insisting that the examina- 
tions must be made at once, notwithstanding the fact that he was 
at the time engaged with a very important case and could not 
possibly leave; that the " solicitor evidently made no effort to 
secure his services, as he was in his office all day on the date in 
question," and ** the solicitor refuses to employ him because he 
would not date his examination back, to enable the applicant to 
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secure his insurance at a year younger than his insurable age/ 1 
or that " he would not change certain facts in the family or per- 
sonal record or examination, the solicitor fearing that such facts 
wonld lead to a declination of the risk," etc., etc. On the other 
hand, the medical director must give heed to the complaints of 
the solicitor, who is positive that Dr. Blank is not the proper 
physician to represent our company, because he is in his dotage, 
or that the examiner is lending all his influence to the agent 
representing " our strongest competitor," or that his standing in 
the community is such that none of our representative citizens 
will consent to an examination by him, or that " he is too slow," 
" does not carry insurance with us," " does not believe in old- 
line insurance, 19 " will not drive ten miles in the country to make 
an examination without extra compensation," or "he is not in 
sympathy with the rulings of the medical director, as is evidenced 
by his constant criticisms of his ' red-tape ' methods and deci- 
sions, designating him as * old fogy/ whose position is a sine- 
cure, and whose principal duty is to find fault and draw his 
monthly stipend," or that "Dr. Jones, a reliable practitioner in 
the same town with Dr. Blank, informs him that he is a dis- 
honest and unsafe man, and that no insurance company should 
place any confidence in him as an examiner," or that the " French 
Catholics "or "German Lutherans" or "American Presbyte- 
rians " or " Polish Hebrews " will not consent to be examined by 
him. An honest applicant will not object to the examination by 
an honest examiner simply because they were not born under 
the same flag or baptized in the same church. The services of 
an examiner should not be dispensed with except for cause. 
Medical directors should be exceedingly careful in the selection 
of the examiner, and just as carefully guard against doing him 
an injustice. 

The interests of the company, the solicitor and the examiner 
must be carefully considered in adjusting differences between 
the examiner and solicitor. Each should be accorded a full 
hearing and the decision rendered in accordance with the facts 
presented. 

It has been my good fortune to make the acquaintance of most, 
if not all, of the medical directors of your respective companies. 
For the past nine years I have met most of them at least once a 
year at the meetings of our Medical Directors' Association. 
Many I meet much more often. Through papers read before the 
association and in various interchanges of views on the selection 
of risks and the insurance business in general I have come to 
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know most of them well. I cannot recall a single expression 
which has led me to doubt their sincerity of purpose to award 
justice to the applicant, solicitor and local examiner. I have 
been impressed with the apparent desire on the part of all to 
discharge their duties conscientiously, honestly and with fidelity 
to all concerned. No officer connected with the company is 
brought in closer contact with the field worker and appreciates 
more fully the difficulties encountered by him in the field, the 
disappointments, the competition met with, the labor, expense, 
time and energy expended in securing business. [Applause.] 

Mr. Flummer — We have listened this morning with more 
than ordinary interest to the valuable address of Dr. Fisher. It 
was able, instructive and comprehensive. Valuable alike to the 
companies and to the agents. It is one which I believe should 
be read carefully, faithfully and studiously by every one con- 
nected with life insurance. I, therefore, move you, Mr. 
President, that this association by a rising vote extend to Dr. 
Fisher our thanks for his able and excellent address. 

The motion was seconded. 

The President — You have heard the motion which has been 
seconded. All in favor will manifest by rising. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Scott — The nominating committee is now ready to report. 

The President — That is a little out of the regular order of 
business, Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scott — I thought it was reports of committees. 

The President — In just a minute I will recognize you. We 
omitted in the opening of the session to have the reading of 
the minutes of the previous meeting and that will now be in 
order. 

A Delegate — I move that the reading of the minutes of the 
previous meeting be dispensed with. 

The motion was seconded. 

The President — All those in favor of dispensing with the 
reading of the minutes of the previous meeting will say " aye," 
contrary, " no." 

The motion was carried. 

The President — The secretary has an announcement which he 
will read. 
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The Secretary — The ladies 1 entertainment committee requests 
that any ladies or others who would like to visit the flour mills 
this afternoon will be in readiness at the West Hotel at 3 p.m., 
when an escort will be provided. 

Gentlemen, some of the delegates present expect to visit the 
Omaha Exposition, and I am requested to advise you that the 
Northwestern Railway has made a special rate for delegates who 
desire to visit Omaha as they return home. 

The President — The next order of business will be reports of 
committees, and as a special committee was appointed some 
months ago to prepare suitable resolutions on the death of our 
late chairman, Ben Williams, I would now ask a report from 
that committee. 

Mr. James B. Estee — Shall I send up the resolution to the 
secretary, or shall I read it first ? 

The President — I would ask that you come to the platform to 
read the resolution. Mr. Estee, the chairman of that committee, 
will now read his report. 

Mr. Estee — Gentlemen, your committee beg to submit the 
following : 

Ben Williams is deadl A man beloved by his family, honored by his 
comrades, admired by his co-workers, respected by his employers, and 
held in the highest esteem by all who were fortunate enough to come in 
contact with him. We all mourn and feel deeply the loss of such a man. 

The National Association of Life Underwriters, recognizing the merit 
and high-toned ability of Ben Williams, has from its very inception 
looked up to him for advice and counsel, and at no time In the history of 
the association could his loss have been felt more keenly than at the 
present moment. This being the fact, the National Association of Life 
Underwriters wishes to emphasize Its esteem, appreciation, and love by 
recording in the archives of the association this tribute to the memory of 
one whom we all looked forward with pleasure to meeting at our annual 
gatherings, and whose hand was the first held forth to welcome us in 
our association work. 

In the death of Ben Williams the National Association of Life Under- 
writers has lost the benefit of his wise and moderate counsel, his earnest 
and zealous effort for its upbuilding, and the love and co-operation he 
always so generously and heartily extended to each and every one of his 
associates. His life and character may well be emulated by us all, 
individually and collectively ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this tribute be inscribed on the minutes of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, and a copy of the same be forwarded 
to the widow of our late friend and associate, Ben Williams of Chicago. 

Jambs B. Estee, Chairman, 
L. D. Wilkes, 
Richard E. Cochran, 

Committee. 

I move the adoption of that report by a rising vote. 
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by Mr. Estee will signify it by rising. The motion is unani- 
mously carried. Are there any remarks to be made on the sub- 
ject in hand, or on the report of the committee P We now come 
to new business on the programme. 

The Secretary — Mr. President, I have the following resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas, It is quite generally conceded that many able writers have 
been kept from competing for the Galef loving cup on account of the 
fact that the subjects of the essays were not announced by the com- 
mittee until after many of the associations had held their last spring 
meeting; and 

Whereas, The prize essay and those ranking next in merit form part 
of the permanent life insurance literature of our country, hence ample 
time should be given for their preparation ; therefore, be it 

Besolved, That the future committees appointed by the executive 
committee to select the subjects be instructed to give said subjects to the 
secretary of the National Association in sufficient time so that he can 
notify the various associations at least six months before the next annual 
meeting. 

Mr. W. J. Fischer — On behalf of the Nebraska Association, 
I move the adoption of that resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

The President — All who are in favor of the resolution which 
has been read by the secretary will say «« aye." 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The President — Is there any further business before the 
house ? 

Mr. Edward A. Woods — In order that no one may be able to 
say that the sentiment of the life underwriters of the country 
does not universally support the action of the president in send- 
ing out such a valuable pamphlet as he did on " Twisting, " I 
propose the following resolution : 

Besolved, That this convention heartily endorses the action of the 
president of the National Association in his effort to abate the pernicious, 
dishonest and disreputable practice of " twisting " policies. 

Besolved, That this association pledges itself to continue unremittingly 
its efforts to suppress this practice, and to induce all agents to uniformly 
encourage the continuance of policies once taken in solvent companies, 
thereby fulfilling our duty to our companies, our clients, our profession , 
and ourselves. 

"Resolved, That all managers and general agents be requested to place 
a copy of the president's circular and this resolution in the hands of each 
of his soliciting agents. 

Besolved, That a copy of this resolution and of the president's circular 
be sent to every company with a request that rigid instructions be ad- 
dressed to all agents against twisting. 
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Mr. Estee — I take very great pleasure in seconding the reso- 
lution of Mr. Woods. Gentlemen of the association, I know- 
something of the work that has already been done by this asso- 
ciation in that direction. A great deal of hard work has been 
done by onr president, and I trust that the motion will be unani- 
mously adopted. 

The President — Is there a desire for any further discussion on 
this question before the resolution is offered P 

Cries of " Question ! " 

The President — You have heard the resolution which has been 
read. All those in favor of the adoption of the same will mani- 
fest it by saying " aye. 1 ' 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The President — I would ask if there is any further new busi- 
ness to be brought before the convention before we leave that 
special part of our program. I will wait a minute, and if there 
is not, we will continue with the next business before the con- 
vention. 

No response being made to the above request, the presi- 
dent continued : 

The next order of business is the presentation of the Calef 
loving cup and reading of the essays. I will ask for a report 
from the committee who had this in charge. 

The Secretary — Gentlemen, at the request of the committee 
appointed for the selection of a topic in competition for the Calef 
loving cup, I beg to submit their report as follows : 

The committee on awards* in the matter of the Calef loving 
cup competition beg leave to report the following as their con- 
clusions : 

Of the essays submitted all possess undoubted merit. Those 
numbered 13, 1,492 and 22, respectively, are conspicuously able. 
It has not, indeed, been an easy task for the committee to reach 
a final judgment as to their relative rank. There are features 
in all of them that claim the highest consideration. After a 
most careful, critical analysis of their several points of excel- 
lence, however, it is our opinion that essay number 13 is en- 
titled to first honor. It is, in an eminent degree, comprehensive, 
pointed and well constructed. 

Essay number 1.492, in our judgment, ranks as a very close 
second in all-round merit, and its accomplished author is, there- 
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fore entitled to the compliment of an " honorable mention" pro- 

vided for in the rules governing the contest. 

Robert R. Dearden, 
J. C. Bergstresser, 
F. A. Durham. 

The Secretary — I have to announce that tlie author of number 
13 is an Ohio man, Mr. George W. Johnston, manager for the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company at Cincinnati. The name of the 
author of essay number 1,492 is Mr. R. L. Foreman, also a repre- 
sentative of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, at Atlanta, 6a. 

The President — It has been our custom whenever the author 
of the prize essay has been present to have him read his paper. 
As Mr. Johnston of Cincinnati is not with us, unless there is ob- 
jection, the secretary will read his essay. 

The secretary then read the essay. 

THE RELATION AND OBLIGATIONS OF AGENTS TO COMPANIES 
AND TO THE PEOPLE. 

Civilization is possible under general recognition of reciprocal 
duties. Selfishness may be a fit creed for savages, but progress, 
happiness, satisfied conscience, come from respecting others 1 
rights while maintaining our own. We must give as well as 
take. The equities we demand we must concede. Each new 
personal relation involves peculiar mutual obligations, and we 
live well or ill as we meet them. 

Apply these dicta of moral philosophy to the business of life 
insurance. What are the relations of the parties concerned? 
What duties arise and whence ? 

A company engaging an agent finds him either idle or desir- 
ous of improving his condition ; thus the contract is a favor to 
him, a privilege, a license analagous to a corporation's franchise 
from the state. His slender strength secures the prop of a great 
financial prestige. This favor may be reversed, but primarily 
the agent is the chief beneficiary. He receives materials, rudi- 
mentary instruction, a chance to earn a living if he will. He 
probably receives an office, perhaps advances of money. The 
company advises, solves difficulties, acts promptly upon business, 
hampers little by rules, allows him to work when and how he 
chooses — an easy taskmaster, quick to appreciate and reward. 
True, his compensation is but a percentage ; it may be nothing, 
but it is limited only by his capacity, and may exceed a salary. 
He is no independent broker, no free lance, but an enlisted 
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soldier, an employe bound by grateful loyalty to devote all his 
time, thought, energy, to his employer's welfare. No measure 
of success relaxes the obligation. His achievements are the out- 
come, not of his labor and persuasive logic only, but far more 
of the preaching, long years before, by insurance apostles — of 
his company's reoord, of wisdom not his own. Agents are 
essential ; but the company is more essential to the individual 
agent than he is to them. 

The agent is a trustee, enjoying confidence. A bond may pro- 
tect the funds he handles, but no bond could cover betrayal of 
his larger trust, his company's good name. No precaution can 
obviate, no espionage can discover, the harm done by exagger- 
ation, ignorance, and carelessness of solicitors. Here is enough 
to put a man on his mettle. His acceptance of contract creates 
the obligations of work and honesty. Unless he sells insurance 
he is a clog. His sales should be commensurate with his oppor- 
tunities, as large as possible with due regard to quality. For 
above all he must sell well. He builds for a future. A com- 
pany is great only as an aggregate of many small policies, safe 
according as each risk be well selected, enduring only as each 
member credits its soundness and good faith. Errors are never 
wholly rectified or explained away. One fraud begets another ; 
one deceived policyholder disaffects a score. The agent must 
view each risk from the unprejudiced standpoint of an examiner. 
He must secure applications by methods that need no conceal- 
ment and leave no ground for complaint. He must make each 
applicant his company's friend. Finally, when he collects a 
premium he must settle immediately. 

The agent owes somewhat to other companies than his own. 
They are not wholly rivals, but in broader sense allies. They, 
too, have labored, his fellow masons, on the great structure; 
their records, in large part, inspire the popular confidence to 
which he appeals. If he asks open fight, let him deal no 
stealthy blows. Let him avoid detractions. Let him rather be 
generous, prove himself above littleness, and elevate his calling 
in the public's eye. 

To the trained agent a man is not a man, but a possible appli- 
cant; the world is in two divisions — people he has insured, 
people he hopes to insure. He abandons no case as quite hope- 
less, nor grants that any man has secured his limit until dead. 
Towards all mankind he stands in an attitude of deferential but 
aggressive expectancy. If he pleases customers, he succeeds ; 
if he antagonizes, he fails. Let his company be the strongest, 
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suspicion of him, personally, is fatal. His manner of approach 
and argument, his personality, in short, test his fortune. Small 
fear, then, but self-interest will dictate courtesy and tact. The 
danger is he may learn no more and disregard his duties. Is 
there a dutyP Must not each man guard himself P Must not 
the buyer always beware P 

The agent occupies a dual position. Ostensibly he represents 
the seller, but in fact he constitutes himself the buyer's broker. 
He invites his intimacy, assumes the post of father-confessor, 
and in the name of wife and children advises insuring. A trust 
so acquired is sacred. No thought of commission should obscure 
the client's interest. The claim to superior knowledge must be 
preceded by study, or the blind will lead the blind. If the agent 
be saturated with the theory, the practice, the evolution, the 
noble history of his profession, his very fullness will make him 
brief, simple and truthful. He should diagnose his case, and 
according to each man's circumstances offer what best meets his 
case. He should describe his proposition not merely so it may 
be easily understood, but so that misconstruction is impossible. 
He should himself question, and so learn if through ambiguity 
of language, or ignorance of technicalities, there be any error 
lurking in the other's mind. Let him rather understate than 
overstate. Let him distinguish guarantees from estimates, 
avoiding euphemisms ; a spade is a spade. What if the buyer 
does take alarm P Better know the whole truth now than next 
year from someone else. This very caution will seal the trust 
already signed. Better lose than mislead. The agent deals, 
not merely with the question of a few dollars for his own pocket, 
but with the happiness it may be with the bodies and souls of 
dependent women and children. His white faith is his capital; 
let him not wreck it. Ability to inspire other men with belief 
in him is God-given ; let him beware of misusing the talent ! 
[Great applause.] 

The President — In the absence of Mr. Johnston, I will ask 
Mr. M. £. Cozad, of his own state, though of another city — 
Cleveland — to represent him by proxy, and Mr. E. H. Plummer 
of Philadelphia to present him the cup. If you two gentlemen 
will come forward on the stage we will proceed. 

Mr. Plummer and Mr. Cozad then ascended the platform 
amid great applause. 

The President — Mr. Plummer of Philadelphia will now have 
your attention. 
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Mr. Plummer — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : I highly 
appreciate the honor you confer in inviting me to present to the 
successful contestant, in the name of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, the Calef loving cup. We are here today in 
national convention assembled, representatives of a great and 
powerful business, the chief object of which is to protect the 
widow in her affliction and to care for her and her dependent 
ones when husband and father has been taken away. 

Life insurance has its mission for the good of humanity, and 
that mission is grandly emphasized by the splendid record of the 
past, enshrined as it is today in millions of grateful hearts. Its 
foundations broad and deep are well and securely laid, and we 
can see before us far-reaching and almost boundless possibilities 
for the future. 

The life insurance agent has been a potent factor in up-build- 
ing, strengthening, improving and shaping the destinies of this 
great business which reflects credit alike upon him as upon those 
who receive, care for and return the vast sums which are daily 
distributed throughout the land, but which, first of all, largely 
came as the result of his unremitting toil, energy and faithful 
stewardship. 

After years of growth and experience, associated with this 
great business, and as a natural sequel, born of a high intelli- 
gence, came the National Association of Life Underwriters. 
With a knowledge of its past history, its noble achievements, its 
list of splendid names, inspired with a hope to improve the busi- 
ness, uplift and encourage the men to better and truer ideals of 
duty and right, who is there possessed of wisdom that cannot 
see that the National Association of Life Underwriters also has 
a great mission to perform, which mission will be fruitful of 
good to life insurance, for the reason that no better thought and 
sentiment can find expression from any than from those whose 
life work is in sowing the seed, cultivating and nurturing it until 
it ripens and matures into the perfect fruit which is garnered in. 

Major Calef, whose name we revere, the donor of that beauti- 
ful cup, one of the founders of the organization, foresaw the 
great possibilities of the National Association. His love for the 
business and the men inspired the motive which found expres- 
sion in his beautiful gift. He rightly believed that with the- 
coming of years the craft would advance into a higher, nobler 
and broader intelligence, whereby this annual contest would 
result in contributions that would represent the very highest andi 
purest sentiment concerning life insurance, and he knew that 
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such was possible, and if it were accomplished an interest of 
permanent value to the National Association would be estab- 
lished. There is much significance, gentlemen, in the loving 
cup, but to us there is a deeper and more heartfelt significance 
in the Calef loving cup. He loved the work, but still more he 
loved the men. Every impulse of his noble, manly breast beat 
for the betterment and improvement of those associated with 
him. [Applause.] The spirit which animated him is the spirit 
we wish to maintain in this organization, and the loving cup is 
but a symbol of the fraternity, good-fellowship and loving kind- 
ness he would have those of us whom he has left behind, who 
cherish his memory and honor his name, transmit from gener- 
ation to generation. 

You, sir [turning to Mr. Cozad], will now receive the reward 
of merit for Mr. Johnston from the association for his excellent 
paper. It was good in him to enter into the contest. It showed 
an ambition and interest which we delight to recognize, and 
which is creditable to him. On behalf of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, therefore, and in grateful remem- 
brance of the donor, I now have the pleasure of presenting to 
Mr. Johnston of Cincinnati, through you, the Calef loving cup 
[Mr. Plummer, amid great applause, here handed Mr. Cozad 
the beautiful loving cup, which is familiar to the members who 
have attended the previous conventions], with the congratula- 
tions of the National Association and my own, and may the 
association's possession of it, as well as his, create within us all 
a higher and nobler respect for the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, and for its great work in trying to make better 
the condition of the business and the men. [Great applause.] 

Mr. Cozad — Gentlemen of the Association: To act one's own 
part well is the business of this life, but to act the part of another 
is no easy task. None of you can regret more than I that the 
recipient of this magnificent cup, so magnificently conceived, is 
not here to speak to you in person. The language of that paper 
has awakened a desire in you, as in me, that we might take the 
recipient of this honor by the hand and look into his face, and I 
feel today to do this credit needs the grace of a Chesterfield and 
the eloquence of a Webster. When we understand what this 
means, our departed friend when he nobly conceived and grandly 
carried out this thought was building better than he dreamed. 
How little did he know that the lips of this cup, when his were 
silent in death, would speak to us and awaken thoughts too 
eloquent to find utterance. When the record of this association 
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is fully made, I tell you, friends, if there were nothing of value 
except this and what it represents, our organization has made 
more, doubly more, than all the labor and cost expended. The 
ideals of life go so far to make up our actions. Every aotion 
proceeds from a thought. If that thought is noble the action 
will be like it. What high standards are these which we are 
having here before us ! Is there a man in this hall today that 
does not feel that his standard in the life insurance business has 
been raised by sitting here and listening to such sentiments P 
It is the standard that the man has before him that determines 
his life work and its accomplishments, and we never can forget 
the importance — we never should forget the importance— of 
having those high standards raised. Read the paper through 
thoughtfully, take sentence by sentence, and let every man that 
is in this room go out and live and work for an influence for 
good. 

It is with great pleasure that I receive this cup. It is a great 
honor — I appreciate it — to give it to the recipient. Our thanks 
are due to him, our thanks are due to the departed. Let us 
honor him. 

"Fill, fill, to the brim! 
Let the flowing amber kiss the rim, 
For our hands are steady and our eyes are true, 
For we, like the flowers, drink nothing but dew." 

The President — It seems that our essay question is one of the 
most interesting of all our proceedings, and you will be pleased, 
I know, to hear the reading, by the author himself, of the second 
paper [great applause], Mr. Foreman of Atlanta, Ga. I think, 
gentlemen, we should at all times do whatever we can to en- 
courage the youth of our country. Of course we would always 
be disappointed not to hear a brilliant Plummer, or to have with 
us to speak on various subjects some of the old war-horses, but 
I am sure that on this occasion we will not the less appreciate 
hearing one of the younger men of our association who has 
honored himself by being the author of the second prize paper ; 
and it is with very great pleasure that I introduce to you Mr. 
Robert L. Foreman of Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Foreman was greeted with great applause and spoke 
as follows : 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Association : It is 
needless for me to say that this is a surprise. I did not even 
have the notice that seems to have been given Mr. Johnston, 
but I appreciate it just as much, and I want to say that I esteem 
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it a high honor to stand second in a contest with a man who 
could write that paper. [Applause.] And I would rather be 
second in a contest for such a trophy as this than to stand first 
in any ordinary contest. [Applause.] I want to thank the 
three distinguished journalists in whose eyes my humble effort 
seems to have found favor, and to promise them that in the 
future I will more than ever defend them against the charge 
that insurance editors have no practical knowledge of the busi- 
ness. [Laughter and applause.] But while I am not a believer 
in fate, or Kismet, as the Orientals call it, there is one feature 
of this situation which frightens me. One year ago the prize 
for the second place in this competition was awarded to a gentle- 
man in Milwaukee. The subject was "The Ethics of Field 
Work," a very lofty subject, and that gentleman treated it so 
well that he was given the second place. I was shocked yester- 
day to understand that the writer of that essay has developed 
such a terrible lack of ethics that he has been practically kicked 
from the business, and you will all concede that that is a coin- 
cidence not pleasing to contemplate; and, gentlemen, if next 
year when you all get put off at Buffalo I should not be there, 
you will know the reason. 

As custom has made it compulsory to inflict this amateur effort 
on veterans who have sounded all the depths and shoals of this 
great business, I beg that you will let me preface my paper by 
saying that there has been no effort at originality or literary 
style or excellence. I have simply attempted to put within the 
narrow limits of one thousand words a few of the great princi- 
ples of this business. They are all as familiar to you as the 
pages of your rate-book, and only the thread that binds them 
together is my own. 

Mr. Foreman then read the essay which follows : 

THE RELATIONS AND OBLIGATIONS OP AGENTS TO COMPANIES 
AND TO THE PEOPLE. 

The life agent's relation and obligations to his company, to 
the public and to himself are so intimately blended and inter- 
woven that any discussion of the one must of necessity involve 
the others ; or, to adopt a classic thought, if an agent be true to 
his own best self, he cannot fail in his relations to his company 
or his people. 

There was probably a time when this whole question would 
have been dismissed with the brief answer that the agent's rela- 
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tion to his company was that of the stoker to his engine, and 
that his whole obligation was to get business, big business, more 
business, all the time. This doctrine is responsible for the 
" lightning special " and the slimy trail he has left across a noble 
avocation. For the purposes of this discussion, however, the 
the word "agent" will mean that man who, whether manager, 
district agent, or local canvasser, has earnestly and conscien- 
tiously undertaken the business as a life work, and who pours 
into it the best product of his brain and energy. Industry, per- 
sistence, enthusiasm, he must have, certainly, or he will soon 
fall behind in the feverish race and be superseded, but it is to 
the higher phases of his profession that these words are ad- 
dressed — those principles which, though aiming somewhat above 
the hope of present gain, will, in the end, bring to the agent the 
largest measure of substantial success, and to his company in- 
creased prestige and popularity. 

A life insurance company, being an impersonal or corporate 
creature, can only come in contact with the insuring public 
through its concrete, personal proxy, the agent, and if he will 
primarily put himself in the place of the company or one of its 
shareholders, his relations and obligations will be immensely 
simplified. To do this he must satisfy himself that he represents 
one of the best, if not the best company in the world. He must 
have absolute confidence in the officials who control its various 
departments — not only in their integrity, but in their practical 
capacity to manage the larger interests of the business in the 
best way, or at least as well as he could do it himself. Con- 
vinced of this, he should lend his cordial co-operation and sup- 
port to all their measures, and cheerfully abide their decisions, 
though they sometimes cut sharply against his judgment or his 
interests. 

Firm in this faith, there will be no lack of loyalty or enthu- 
siasm — the recognized handmaids of success. Without it, he 
can render, at best, but a poor, half-hearted service — no matter 
how large his commission — and in common fairness to himself 
and those he represents, he should lose no time in seeking a 
company which, in his judgment, does meet those conditions. 

As foreign governments are judged by the character of their 
ambassadors, so the average man — too busy to inform himself 
on the relative merits of companies — is apt to guage each, in a 
measure, by the calibre of its local representative. If, there- 
fore, he is to stand before men, the accredited proxy of his com- 
pany, let him, in appearance, deportment and manner of life, 
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so bear himself as to uphold its dignity and fair name. A 
slovenly agent is not a good advertisement, and an unpaid 
board bill has poisoned the mind of a whole village against an 
excellent company. 

If he would put his company's best foot foremost, he should 
thoroughly master all its plans and methods, put himself in 
touch with its attitude on all important questions of the business, 
and be able to give the reasons therefor. How often does an 
inferior policy win over a better contract in a stronger company 
simply because the personality of the agent overcomes the odds 
against him, and the worthier company loses from the sheer 
weakness of its advocate. With a kind word for every fair 
competitor, he should stand equipped to intelligently defend his 
company against all attacks. His failure or inability to do this 
often gives color to some ingenious but baseless canard. 

He should neglect no proper occasion to emphasize the strong 
points of his own company, and if competition offer, let him 
prove its superiority, if he can, by honest argument or legitimate 
comparison ; but no man can do for his company a paying, stay- 
ing business who decries and traduces a competitor with unfair 
statements, half truths or garbled figures. He not only hurts 
his own cause, but lowers the business in public esteem. 

As the company's mouthpiece let him be careful of his speech, 
not only speaking the truth, but prudently improving his oppor- 
tunities to create a healthy local sentiment in favor of his own 
company and the general business. 

They say that corporations have no souls, but if an agent be 
considerate of his patrons' interests, here showing indulgence to 
a poor fellow unable to meet his premium promptly, there in- 
ducing the executive to waive a technical point in favor of some 
unfortunate, treating all with fairness and unfailing courtesy, 
the community will grow, in time, to believe that somewhere in 
the management of that company is hid a big heart, if not a soul. 

Toward the public the agent stands in the dual relation of 
educator and trustee, with responsibilities limited only by his 
opportunities. He should use his best efforts to eradicate the 
errors and prejudice which still cling in the minds of many con- 
cerning life insurance, for though much of the mystery which 
once enveloped the business has been dissipated, the multiform 
plans and confusing nomenclature are still a terra incognita, 
even to business men. Let him use his greater technical knowl- 
edge to simplify and elucidate, making all conditions so plain 
that the twister's nimble tongue will be powerless to undo. In 
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a word, let all his dealings with his fellowmen fitly illustrate 
the lofty principles of this great, beneficent business, and in the 
years to come the fatherless and the widow will rise up and call 
him blessed. [Great applause.] 

Mr. Goodrich — It is now 1 o'clock. Our order of business for 
this afternoon is very brief. We are all here. I move you, sir, 
that this session be continued until we complete our business, 
which can all be done in an hour and it will enable many of us 
who wish to do so to visit the flour mills, and also give us plenty 
of time this afternoon to prepare for the banquet. 

The motion was seconded. 

The President — You have heard the motion that we continue 
in session until we have finished our business. All those in 
favor of that will manifest it by saying «« aye." 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The President — The next order of business will be the selection 
of a place to hold our next convention. 

Mr. Staniels — Might I ask your indulgence while I offer the 
following resolution P 

The President — Mr. Staniels of New Hampshire. 

Mr. Staniels — I have the honor to offer the following resolu- 
tion on behalf of the national body : 

Besolved, That this association, without reserve, craves the privilege, 
for we so consider it, of expressing our warmest sense of appreciation 
of the untiring, unselfish and overwhelming hospitality extended to our 
body during the past three days by the Minneapolis Association ; in the 
intervals between sessions, our existence has been a vision — a dream. 
All nature has smiled upon us; all creation, within our horizon, has 
been at our disposal. Our senses have been charmed; our eye, if it were 
possible, wearied with the beautiful vistas which have in rapid succession 
passed before us. Our love of the beautiful has been satisfied and we 
shall carry with us, in our hearts as a benediction, these memories 
which, associated with the sincerity and heartiness of your individual 
greetings, and the assiduous attentions which have been showered upon 
ourselves and our families, will be to us one of the fairest experiences of 
our lives. 

We cannot in this connection fail to recall with the deepest gratitude 
also, the fraternal and cordial reception of the Minnesota Association, 
which has, to us, manifested that cordiality and prodigality of entertain- 
ment which will be inseparably connected with our experience as an 
evidence of that bond of brotherhood which has strengthened the rela- 
tions between our several associations, and especially between its several 
members, through the beneficent teachings of our national body. 

The resolution was seconded. 

The President — You have heard the resolution which has been 
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seconded. All who are in favor of it as read will manifest it by 
rising. The motion is carried. 

Mr. Keep— I have no resolution to offer, but as the ladies are 
not here they must have some one to speak for them. I, there- 
fore, ask that the following memorandum be placed upon the 
records of this meeting next to that just offered by the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. I am requested by the ladies accom- 
panying our respective delegations to tender in their behalf their 
warmest thanks to the Minneapolis and St. Paul Associations of 
Life Underwriters, for the very great pleasure they have 
experienced during their visit to this charming city, and for the 
exceedingly kind and courteous attentions so constantly show- 
ered upon them. In the golden cord of memory there will be 
entwined these happy days, lived in the Twin Cities of the West. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 

Mr. Eaufmann — Mr. President, you may be under a wrong 
impression if you see me rise at this moment, and you may 
expect that I intend to make a speech. 

The President — We will be disappointed if you do not, Mr. 
Eaufmann. 

Mr. Eaufmann — I simply take the opportunity of saying on 
behalf of the Minneapolis Association that we extend to you our 
sincere thanks for the many magnificent resolutions which you 
have passed, and with this I will close this part of my remarks 
and come to the point for which I really rose, and that is this : 
In our efforts to please you, gentlemen, we have tried to leave 
nothing undone, and one of the most important acts in our 
official capacity as a committee was to secure for you, gentlemen, 
the privilege of coming here by railroad at the usual convention 
rate of one fare and a third for the round trip. You have been 
in general notified by the transportation committee that it will 
require one hundred certificates secured by one hundred dele- 
gates or the ladies accompanying them for you to be entitled to 
that rate, and the chairman of our transportation committee has 
requested me to inform you that all efiorts on our part to come 
to your assistance in securing this number of certificates, he has 
only been able, with all the strings we have been able to pull, 
to secure eighty certificates. Now, gentlemen, I sincerely hope 
that when you leave Minneapolis you will not blame us because 
we have not accomplished for you what you ought to have 
accomplished for yourselves. We have simply informed you 
that you could have it, if you came in sufficient numbers, on the 
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certificate plan. A number of the gentlemen have come with- 
out certificates and are not able to secure certificates at this time, 
and we have kept the wires pretty busy lor you. We have 
secured from the Northern Transportation Company the privilege 
of counting in those tickets which were sold by the steamship 
lines, and yet, with all this, we cannot among this entire crowd 
secure the necessary one hundred certificates. Unless you are 
able before tomorrow evening to hand to our chairman of the 
transportation committee twenty additional certificates to what 
there is now, I am afraid you will not be able to secure the 
usual convention rate, and I simply make this announcement, 
and hope that if you do fail in furnishing us the number of cer- 
tificates you will not lay it at our door, for we have done what 
we could for you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Plummer — Mr. President and gentlemen, associated and - 
allied with this convention are the members of the insurance and 
local press. From the organization of this association to the 
present day we have had their enthusiastic and sincere support. 
They come to us as news gatherers in the great progress and 
advanced methods of civilization, but those who assemble with 
us from year to year are not here simply for news of importance 
to the community or to the world at large, but they are here 
because they are in sympathy with the movement of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, and because they believe in 
all right principles in connection with the great work of life 
underwriters. I, therefore, move you, Mr. President, that the 
thanks of this convention be extended to the members of the 
insurance and local press for the great interest they have 
manifested in the National Association of Life Underwriters. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. John W. Guiteau — I take great pleasure in seconding that 
motion. 

The President — All those who are in favor of the motion will 
say "aye." 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The President — The next question is the selection of a place 
to hold the next convention. Are you ready for the question ? 

Mr. Guiteau — Before that is entered upon I move that the 
thanks of this association be extended to the Duluth Association 
for. the kindness shown the convention in the beautiful drive 
which was enjoyed at Duluth by the members of the convention 
who came that way. 
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The motion was seconded. 

The President — All those in favor of the motion will signify 
it by saying ••aye." 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Guiteau — Another motion. I did not have the pleasure 
of a very intimate acquaintance with Ben Williams, but I have 
listened with great pleasure to what has been said about him 
here. I understand that Mr. Charles H. Ferguson of Chicago is 
the one who spent the time in preparing the memorial which has 
been presented to this association at considerable expense. It is 
a little thing, but I think it deserves the thanks of the convention 
for this work. Am I correctly informed about the facts? It 
ought to be mentioned, and I move that the thanks of the asso- 
ciation be extended to Mr. Ferguson. 

Mr. Schilling — I second that motion. 

The President — Gentlemen, you have heard the motion. All 
those in favor of it will say «• aye." 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The President — The selection of a place to hold the next an- 
nual convention is in order. Are you ready for the question ? 

Cries of " Question ! " 

The President — Our friend from Buffalo will speak, and needs 
no introduction at the hands of the chair. 

Mr. S. M. Pearman of Buffalo, who had risen from his seat 
amid great applause, addressed the convention as follows : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of this Convention : In view of 
the continuance of the session past our dinner hour, I will not 
presume to occupy more than a very few minutes of your time. I 
first want to assure you that in placing in nomination the city of 
Buffalo I can promise to you a cordial welcome, for the governor 
of the state of New York has expressed himself in a letter to me 
as indulging the hope that he would be permitted to congratu- 
late the Buffalo delegation on securing this convention next year, 
and he paid a high tribute to the intelligence that was repre- 
sented by the life insurance men, and was cognizant of the 
importance of the interests that we represent. I also have a 
letter from the mayor of our city promising that he will do all 
he can, and offering us the freedom of the city. I also have a 
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letter from the mayor of the city of Niagara Falls, New York, 
a most magnanimous act on his part, inasmuch as he desired to 
have this convention there, promising that he would co-operate 
with the mayor of Buffalo and do all that can be done to make 
your stay pleasant. The president of the Chamber of Commerce 
has also invited you there. The Life Underwriters 1 Association 
of Western New York wants you. I am' delegated to present 
some of the advantages possessed by Buffalo, hoping that in so 
doing we may secure the convention next year. 

I realize that nothing really need be said to secure the con- 
vention. I believe it was Daniel Webster who said that the 
nature of true eloquence did not consist in a speech. It must 
exist in the man, the subject and the occasion. So if I possessed 
the eloquence of our friend Farley from New York, and if I had 
the power of description of our friend Plummer from Philadel- 
phia — if I had all the oratory of the world — there would be very 
little incentive to develop that in me today, because the subject 
and the occasion really need no extraordinary effort. 

I am really glad that we are approaching the end of this cam- 
paign. Now, you may think this has been a very easy campaign, 
and I think for some of the delegates it is, but for me it has been 
an exhaustive one, and at least an embarrassing one. We 
learn a great deal at these conventions. I am quite sure that 
my information, especially as to geography and population is 
marvelously increased by attendance during this convention. 1 
was under the impression that the town of Des Moines, la., was 
a great city, that it had a population and commercial importance 
that really entitled it to be the capital of the great state of Iowa, 
but when I found that the representatives of the Des Moines 
delegation were willing to sell out their claims to the city of 
Buffalo for a couple of cold bottles, why I naturally began to 
think that my information was incorrect. [Laughter.] And 
then, when I refuse the proposition, not believing that I need 
that kind of help, and rather intimate that I think it is only a 
local affair, that I have not heard of anybody else who was in 
favor of Des Moines, by some hook or crook they bring to me 
the entire Georgia delegation, and he says he is for Des Moines. 
And so last night when I got lost in this convention, or the dele- 
gates at St. Paul, and was compelled to make the trip alone, or 
rather with a few from St. Paul, the man that I was with 
demanded that I should pay the fares or he would side with Des 
Moines. I am glad that we are approaching the end of this 
campaign. 
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Speaking seriously, there really is nothing that I need say to 
the people here. Bat permit me to say to you that which I wish 
we could say to all life underwriters that are not here. I want 
to give it to you as a fact, that the Western New York Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, when they invited you, did so with 
deliberation in full cognizance of all that that involved; 
expense, involving lots of time, and a great deal of energy. 
And we invite you from no personal motive. We ask you in 
absolute loyalty to this organization. When I heard this paper 
read by Mr. Holway reciting that there were 50,000 life under- 
writers in the United States, and when I heard the gentleman 
from Minneapolis say that he could not get more than eighty 
certificates, it impressed me that it was time that we did some- 
thing to get a larger attendance, and a more representative 
attendance at our national conventions. And so in furtherance 
of that ambition, and in furtherance of that ambition alone, we 
ask you to come to a city that is absolutely available, which 
one-half of the population of this country can reach in one 
night's travel, which is entered by twenty-six lines of railway. 
[Applause.] I want you to say to those who are not here — 
because I concede that perhaps you understand Buffalo; the 
unanimity with which you support us would indicate that you 
are conversant with the advantages possessed by Buffalo — to say 
to those that are not here that it is a city of 894,000 people, and 
when this convention comes that makes it just an even 400,000. 
So we are a 400,000 people town. We are at the end of 3,600 
miles of commercial shore. The people of Buffalo themselves 
don't quite understand that the tonnage for the year 1897 of the 
city of Buffalo exceeded the entire tonnage of the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts and the Gulf of Mexico. [Applause.] We had 
twenty-eight millions tons of tonnage. The Atlantic coast 
had twenty- two millions. The Pacific coast four and one-half 
millions, the Gulf of Mexico not enough to make up the 
difference. Buffalo is the fourth commercial city of the world. 
That is a stupendous statement, possibly it may not be believed, 
but it is absolutely true. When we speak of Buffalo for these 
purposes we naturally cover with it the Niagara frontier, and 
by the Niagara frontier we mean that section of the country 
which begins at Lake Erie and ends at Lake Ontario, or the 
Niagara River and the Falls of Niagara. I have often thought 
what a wonderful provision of nature it was that Niagara Falls 
should be located just where it is, at the very end of the naviga- 
tion of these great unsalted seas of ours — how much more 
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fortunate a location it is than out in Michigan or Lake Superior — 
right where the entire commerce of the four great lakes ter- 
minates and ends. I have often thought, too, how providential 
it was that the city of Buffalo occupied just exactly its geographi- 
cal location, and it has led me to believe, in connection with 
that thought and others, that instead of calling the city of 
Buffalo the Electrical City, as it is termed, and by some, the City 
of Destiny, it realLy should be called the City of Providence, for 
I believe that God Almighty has especial care and especial 
thought for Buffalo. [Laughter and applause.] And I have 
often wondered why it was, and I sometimes have thought that 
He was determined that as men ruthlessly destroyed the Buffalo 
of the plains, He would at least have stand there to commem- 
orate the decadence of that animal a monument that would be 
enduring and last forever. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, if you will come to the city of Buffalo we promise 
to take you to Niagara Falls. Now, in a casual way, most 
people understand all about Niagara Falls. I was very much 
entertained by the able paper read by Judge Koon of Minneap- 
olis yesterday, and especially by that phase of the paper wherein 
he recited the great development and the great accomplishments 
of the nineteenth century. Most of us have developed some. 
We realize that Pike's Peak is scaled by a cog railway. We 
know that if the ingenuity of the mind of man should conceive 
that it was desirable to go on the other side of the Himalayas, he 
would either climb them or tunnel them. There is no abyss on 
earth or under the earth which we could not bridge if we wanted 
to go to the other side. There is nothing, seemingly, that the 
ingenuity of man cannot today master, and I believe that people 
today who are familiar with Niagara Falls and its development 
are prepared to believe almost anything connected with the mind 
of man — for all the four great lakes with 84,000 miles of water 
area are finally concentrated into the narrow Niagara River — 
and then realize, if you can, from the illustration of the Johns- 
town flood, the resistlessness, the absolute resistlessness, of the 
power of water, and then think of that great rushing, mighty tor- 
rent, seized, yoked, checked, chained — aye, harnessed — until to- 
day it does the bidding and is the willing tool of man. [Applause.] 

I will not detain you longer. We want you in Buffalo. We 
are prepared for you. The rest of the fellows in Buffalo are 
going to put up the money. I have represented some of the 
work. We are going to take good care of you. We want you. 
And in this connection I want to say that I believe Minneapolis 
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has started a movement that will terminate in the absolute re- 
juvenation of the national body. I dont believe it would have 
been possible for us to have selected a better man for president 
than the man we have selected. And I remember some time 
ago, in talking over National Association matters with the presi- 
dent, he said he believed every administration should have a 
distinctive policy. We have given him an opportunity that will 
show what his policy will be, and I believe it will be for our 
good. Now, if we give this association an able president, and 
5 you support us in our ambition for the city of Buffalo, we will 
give you an available location, so as to insure you a large 
attendance at our next meeting. Gentlemen, I thank you for 
your attention. [Great applause.] 

Mr. Farley — Mr. President and Gentlemen: In rising to 
second the nomination for the selection of Buffalo as the next 
meeting place of the national convention, it is my happy privi- 
lege to say, that for a period of consecutive years up to date I 
have spent considerable time, in a recreative way, in the city of 
Buffalo. In describing it to friends of mine as a refuge from 
hot weather I have denominated it a "two blanket town." Its 
days may be hot, but the cooling breezes that come at night are 
full of rest. Its hospitality is as wide as its boulevards. Its 
people are as lovely as its parks and its environments for recre- 
ation. It is a city so near Niagara Falls that we might imagine 
that rainbow of the falls, one arc resting on the falls, the other 
end in Buffalo. The rainbow is an emblem of mercy and of 
peace that we may accept in this instance. Buffalo for the con- 
vention of next year I heartily second. And I will say, in con- 
clusion, that it is the jewel of the Occident of New York State, and 
as the glorious sun goes on its way to lighten western longitudes 
beyond us, it says a sweet good night to the Empire State and 
leaves its good night kiss upon the shores of Buffalo. [Applause.] 

Mr. Foreman — I rise, sir, to a point of personal privilege. 
The gentleman from Buffalo made a very eloquent speech, but 
he cast some aspersions that must be revenged. I understood 
him to intimate that a corruption fund was raised to bay off the 
claims of Des Moines, which I supported, and I desire to say that 
while very large and elegant promises have been made, no 
goods have yet been delivered. Gentlemen, I simply rise now 
to say this, that I think the strength of Des Moines has been 
underestimated, and unless some things can be conducted differ- 
ently before we take a vote, there may be an unpleasant surprise 
for Buffalo. [Laughter.] 
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The President — We will hear invitations from other cities, if 
there be any. If not, I will ask if you are ready for the question. 

Cries of " Question ! " and " Buffalo ! " 

The President — The question is on accepting the very hospit- 
able invitation which has been extended to us to meet next year 
in Buffalo. Those who are in favor of the same will manifest it 
by saying "aye," opposed, ««no." 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The President — We all get off unanimously at Buffalo next 
year. [Applause.] I may say, on behalf of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, that we feel more than proud of 
that privilege. 

Mr. Foreman — Before closing this session — I think this is 
about the last — I want to move a resolution of thanks to the 
president now retiring after his great efforts in behalf of this 
association, and without going into elaborate words, I move that 
the association indicate their appreciation and thanks by a rising 
vote. 

The motion was seconded. 

The Secretary — Gentlemen, you have heard the motion. 
Those who are in favor of this motion will signify it by rising. 

The convention then arose en masse. 

The President — I thank you very heartily, gentlemen, for 
your endorsement of my efforts in your behalf. 

Mr. Kaufmann — I only rise in this convention for the purpose 
of making an announcement and to call your attention to the fact 
that, in every portion of this entertainment we have tried to give 
you, we have gone out on schedule time. Please remember 
that the banquet is part of our entertainment this evening, and 
is at 6.30, and will also come off on schedule time. 

Mr. Cochran — As the place of entertainment next year has 
been fixed, it seems to me that the time of such convention 
should be fixed at this time, or else referred to the executive 
committee. Some action should be taken in order to dispose of 
that matter, and I think it would be a good idea to have some 
expression of opinion here for fixing the same. I think, in 
order to have the convention a complete success, you should call 
for some expression of opinion from the delegates here. 

Mr. Bush — I believe it is customary for the executive com- 
mittee to fix the time of the meeting. I believe it is customary 
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for the association which entertains the National Association to 
express a preference for the time, and their wishes. In thinking 
this matter over it has occurred to us that we would, either by 
letter or otherwise, ascertain the wishes of the majority of the 
life insurance men as to the time most convenient for them be- 
fore we made our representation to the executive committee, in 
order that the time set would suit the greater number of our 
people. There is no objection to a vote being taken right here 
on the part of the Western New York Association. 

The President — I would ask if the Buffalo Association has any 
particular time that they would suggest. I think that would be 
a better way of getting it before the house as to what would be 
most suitable. 

Mr. Bush — We have no particular time. August has been 
urged for the reason that it was the vacation month, but going 
up on the steamer we learned that a good many of the general 
agents found it inconvenient to attend the convention in August 
for the reason that their clerks take their vacation in that month, 
and there are a good many who seem to think that early in July 
or early in September would be a better time. I think, and I 
believe, that the members of our delegation here think that 
early in July would be the better time for the convention. 
September might be a little too cold. We have breezes 
in Buffalo, and sometimes they are chilly in the fall. I believe, 
from canvassing the subject, that the concensus of opinion is 
that early in July would be a better time, or in June. June is 
all right. Also in June or early in July. The objection to June 
is that it comes at the end of the six months of the year. The 
objection to October or September is that it comes in the begin- 
ning of the last six months of the year, so that I think either 
July or August should be the time, and July, I believe, is the 
best month for the convention — early in July. 

The President — As this is quite an important question I would 
invite a free discussion on it. If you will pardon me, as your 
president, for making a few remarks. As the result of my ex- 
perience in the past year I will say that the season that we are 
now holding our convention in has been objected to by a great 
many people in the East on account of its being a regular vaca- 
tion season. Everybody would be on their vacation, or else 
would be doing double duty, and the correspondence I have had 
with a large number of gentlemen connected with the association 
has led me to conclude that a more desirable time would be 
either to have the convention before the vacation season or after- 
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wards. There is perhaps some objection to both. In fact, I do 
not know that we could fix a time that would suit everybody. 
But the concensus of opinion, as I have been able to gather it 
during the past year, is that it would be a more suitable time 
in the latter part of June — or sometime in June — than perhaps 
any other, because if you put it off until fall the winter campaign 
is on and most of the gentlemen engaged in the business of life 
insurance are quite busy. I only give you these views as com- 
ing from my observation during the past year. 

Mr. Goodrich — I am fully aware that this question has always 
been left to the executive committee, and I have no desire to 
say anything to change that method, but I would simply suggest, 
and it is only in the nature of a suggestion, that the month of* 
June has always been, as far as I have observed, a very im- 
portant month in this business, being at the close of the first six 
months of the year; and I have also thought that perhaps it 
would be a very desirable thing to have this meeting or visit to< 
Niagara Falls at the time of the full moon. I am told that the 
view at that time is simply superb, and I would suggest as soon 
after the fourth of July as possible — 1 believe the twelfth of 
July occurs upon Wednesday, which is the usual day when our- 
convention assembles — as near the twelfth of July as we can 
make an arrangement with the full moon [laughterj, I think, 
would be about the right date for us. [Applause., 

The President — Do you wish to decide this question ? If so, . 
it will be in order for somebody to offer a resolution. 

Mr. Goodrich — This is only a recommendation. 

Mr. Arthur J. Birdseye — I think there are many reasons why 
the convention should be held in July, immediately after the 
fourth, or as soon after as convenient. It is the end of the first 
half of the year. All the reports are in for the month by the 
tenth at least, and as a field worker I feel that the month of 
August should be used for preparation for the fall campaign. 
I believe that the eleventh of July falls on Wednesday, and to 
get the sense of this meeting I will make a motion that the con- 
vention be held in Buffalo on the eleventh of July. 

Mr. Goodrich — I second the motion. 

Mr. Scott — I hope that motionwilljiot prevail. This matter 
has always been left to the e*^^^' committee, and they have 
always regarded the suggestion of the association. I think the 
executive committee has enough information at the present time 
to settle it without any direct instruction from this association, . 
and I hope the gentleman will withdraw his motion. 
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Mr. Keep — I agree with the gentleman from Philadelphia, 
for the reason I think tbe chair asked for information and we 
have had it, and no doubt the Buffalo delegation knows now 
about how the association feels. 

Mr. Birdseye — I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. Bush — The Western New York Association are very glad 
to get an expression from the meeting here, but we prefer not 
to have the time fixed here today. The pace that has been set 
us here by the Minneapolis and St. Paul associations shows us 
that we have a job on our hands, and while we are very happy 
to have that job, we would like to have an opportunity to have 
something further to say as to the time, an opportunity to make 
a suggestion to the executive committee. There may be some 
things come up a little later on which would make it incon- 
venient for us to entertain the convention on the 11th or 12th 
or 13th, or some particular time, and we would prefer to have 
an opportunity to make some arrangements before the matter is 
decided. 

The President — Very well. There is no motion before the 
house as to the exact date, and the executive committee from 
this discussion will be able, I think, after a conference with the 
local association, to decide on a date satisfactory to all, and if it 
is the pleasure of the convention the question will be left where 
it is. 

Mr. Cochran — I merely brought this matter to the attention 
of the convention for the purpose of having this very expression 
of opinion. Under our constitution and by-laws there is no pro- 
vision made for the executive committee to take charge of this 
subject, although it has done so for the last two or three years, 
and I think properly so. I imagined the executive committee 
would like to have some suggestions from the body as a whole, 
and now we have had this expression I move you, sir, that the 
matter of the time of holding our next annual convention be left 
to the executive committee. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 

Mr. Plummer — Mr. President, I wish to make a motion at 
this time, especially because you are in the chair. In making this 
motion it is without any formality. Those who know me frequently 
make the charge that I am a very serious man, and at this time 
I accept the charge with a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction. 
Numerous motions have been made before this convention 
expressive of the recognition which has been shown to the 
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delegates and their friends. Added pleasure has come to ns all 
because there have been ladies from Minneapolis and St. Paul 
who have shown themselves competent and able, and well 
qualified to take good care of husbands and wives, of daughters 
and sons, and I wish, therefore, to make a motion that the 
thanks of this convention be extended to the ladies of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul who have entertained us so handsomely, 
who have shown us every courtesy and consideration that 
women could properly and naturally do, and because they have 
made for us a very interesting time, f Applause.] 

Mr. Staniels — I take great pleasure in seconding this grand, 
just tribute of my friend, Mr. Plummer, than whom no man is 
more capable of expressing upon this floor the sentiments he has 
uttered. We most highly appreciate not only the solids of life, 
but all the pleasures and comforts as well, and in my experience 
with Mr. Plummer, under very trying circumstances, he has been 
the foremost man in our association where courtesies are to be 
extended to the ladies, whether they are visitors or entertainers. 
[Laughter and applause.] I have known Mr. Plummer to enter- 
tain a score of ladies upon the elements of a cambric idyll, the 
point of which has occupied their attention for fifteen or twenty 
minutes at a time. So I say no man is better capable of express- 
ing the kindly thoughts of this organization than Mr. Plummer, 
and I most heartily endorse them. 

The President — Gentlemen, you have heard the motion of Mr. 
Plummer seconded by Mr. Staniels. All those who are in favor 
of it will say " aye." 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The President — At this point, gentlemen, I will name the 
committee according to the resolution offered by Mr. Scott of 
Philadelphia referring to certain work of the referee on the 
rebate evil. That resolution was laid before you yesterday, and 
I appoint a committee consisting of William M. Scott of Phila- 
delphia, J. W. Pressey of Rochester, and F. E. Keep of Boston. 

Mr. Scott — Now the committee on nominations desires to make 
their report. 

The President — It is in order. 

Mr. Scott — Mr. President, before some of the members went 
into that committee room they were afraid of the V. P. that fol- 
lowed the name of one of the candidates. We all came out of 
that room with a V. P. opposite our names, and that is why we 
are very proud to make our report. That committee consisted 
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of twenty-two members, all of whom were present and all of 
whom voted. Our deliberations were harmonious, our action 
was unanimous, and we now take pleasure in presenting to this 
association the names of the following gentlemen, and hope they 
may be ratified by this convention : 

For President — Richard E. Cochran of New York City. 

For Vice-Presidents — Charles W. Pickell of Detroit, Mich. ; 
C. W. Rainey of Omaha, Neb. ; H. S. Bull of Albany, N. Y. ; 
Frank M. Joyce of Minneapolis, Minn. ; Byron G. Segog of 
Duluth, Minn. ; J. F. Habbe of Indianapolis, Ind. ; Clarence 
Angier of Atlanta, Ga. ; F. A. Stolp of San Francisco, Cal. ; T. 
C. Thompson of Chattanooga, Tenn. ; John A. Brown of Kansas 
City, Mo. 

For Secretary — E. W. Christy of Cleveland, O. 

For Treasurer — Eli D. Weeks of Litchfield. Conn. 

For Members of the Executive Committee — For the unexpired 
term of Ben Williams : William D. Wyman of Chicago, 111. For 
three years: Joseph W. Pressey of Rochester, N. Y. ; F. H. 
Hazelton of Portland, Me. ; B. F. Ess of New Haven, Conn. ; I. 
T. Martin of Des Moines, la. ; James L. Johnson of Springfield, 
Mass. 

W. M. Scott, Chairman. 

Attest: Seth J. T. Bush, Secretary. 

The President — Gentlemen, you have heard the report of the 
nominating committee. What is your pleasure P 

Mr. Plummer — Mr. Chairman, I move you, sir, that the 
chairman of the nominating committee, Mr. William M. Scott, 
be authorized to cast one ballot for the election of the gentle- 
men whose names have been mentioned as the officers of the 
National Association for the ensuing year. [Applause.] 

The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 

Mr. Scott — Mr. President, your appointee reports having per- 
formed that duty, and the vote of the association is unanimously 
cast first, for Richard E. Cochran of New York for president, 
and for the other officers as they were named, if the secretary 
will kindly read them. 

The secretary then read the list given above. 

Mr. Scott — To complete the form, gentlemen, I will deposit 
the list of names in a hat. 

Mr. Scott then deposited the list in a hat and immediately 
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escorted Mr. Cochran to the platform, and amid great 
applause introduced him in the following words : 

Mr. Scott — Gentlemen, I take great pleasure in presenting to 
you our president-elect, Mr. Richard E. Cochran of New York. 
[Great applause.] 

Mr. Cochran — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, Co- 
workers and Friends : When I say that I thank you for this 
distinction which you confer upon me this day I am very feebly 
uttering the sentiments that control my whole being. To secure 
the respect and the confidence of our friends and our competitors 
is certainly a very legitimate ambition for any honorable man. 
What you have done today in presenting to me this office has 
proven to me that I have earned your respect and confidence. 
For that I am deeply thankful. This position is a very honor- 
able one. To preside over a body of gentlemen of your charac- 
ter and standing is an honor which certainly is worthy of any 
man, but it has its responsibilities and its cares, and requires 
work, thought and serious consideration. This association was 
organized about nine years ago with certain lofty, high purposes, 
and although certain people sometimes throw slurs at the 
progress we have made, and say we have accomplished nothing 
and done nothing yet, if they would only come here and attend 
our meetings and hear these papers read and the discussions on 
them, I think they would probably change their minds. If no 
other purpose were accomplished than the fact that I can call 
you all my friends, that would be a great step in the right direc- 
tion. We have made very definite and decided progress in the 
right direction. There can be no question about that with those 
who will give the matter any serious consideration whatever. 
But we have not fulfilled our full measure of usefulness, and I 
feel, and many of you have so expressed yourselves to me as 
feeling, that something should be done to push forward this 
National Association to a higher plane and more definite purpose. 
. The main question that has been before us is the stamping out of 
the rebate evil, and I believe if we can do that in time all the 
other evils connected with our profession will disappear. I pro- 
pose, as far as I am concerned, with the help of the able execu- 
tive staff with which you have favored me, to attack this Goliath 
of rebate, and if you gentlemen, who are all very strong men in 
your several appointments — because this national body con- 
stitutes the very cream of our calling, men who stand well with 
the companies, and men from whom the companies are always 
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willing to receive suggestions and even advice — will all stand 
shoulder to shoulder and make a hard, persistent, thorough fight 
this year and help the officers you have chosen, I believe we can 
give this monster such a wrestle as it has never had since we 
have been organized, and I for one say to you that I pledge my- 
self to use every effort, and all the ability and energy with which 
the good Lord has endowed me to accomplish that end, and I call 
upon each single individual and all of you collectively as an 
association to stand with us in this good work this year shoulder 
to shoulder, so that when we meet in Buffalo next year at our 
annual gathering we can give you some definite and positive in- 
formation which will prove to the minds of all of us that this 
curse has been stamped out. I believe that this can be done. 
We are going to try it, anyhow. 

Now, gentlemen, I wish to thank you for the magnificent staff 
you have elected today, the executive committee and the other 
officers to assist me in discharging my duties during the coming 
year. With Mr. Register as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, with Mr. Christy as our secretary, and Mr. Weeks as 
our treasurer, we certainly should have a very successful 
administration, and if you gentlemen will do what you have all 
promised to do since the nominations last evening I shall be able 
to announce to you from the platform when we meet in Buffalo 
next year that we have secured the co-operation of the companies 
in endeavoring to stamp out this terrible monster of rebate. If 
we can do that, gentlemen, we can say thank God and go 
forward and know that our National Association is builded on a 
firm rock that will last long after you and I have bade good-bye 
to our other friends. [Applause.] 

Mr. Plummer — Gentlemen of the convention, I suggest that 
we now hear from Mr. Thomas H. Bowles. [Applause.] 

Mr. Bowles — Gentlemen, you have heard from your president 
so frequently for several days and during the past year that any 
. extended remarks from me at this time I think would be out 
of order. But I do want to say before I turn over the gavel to 
my successor, Mr. Cochran of New York, that in my feeble 
efforts to serve you during the past year I have had the most 
hearty support of you gentlemen, and if any little work has been 
done by me in furtherance of the cause of life insurance and the 
lifting up in any manner of our business to a higher plane, the 
credit is due more particularly to your hearty support and 
earnest efforts than to any special work of mine. I need not 
tell you gentlemen that a president, chairman or the head of any 
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organization can do but little unless he has the support of the 
rank and file of the members that make up the association or 
body over which he presides. This is a serious work we are 
engaged in. We have been spending some nine years in the 
work of carrying on the National Association. We have reached 
a period when it seems to me every man connected with the 
business of life insurance has had an opportunity from what has 
been done to see the value of this association and I hope that we 
will not be satisfied with what has been accomplished in these 
brief years, but that each association and each individual mem- 
ber of every association will feel that it is his duty as a man 
and as an underwriter to put forth his best efforts at all times in 
behalf of association work. [Applause.] It is with very great 
pleasure that I congratulate you upon your wise selection of my 
successor, and I am satisfied that under his able leadership this 
association will have during the coming year one of the most 
brilliant and successful years in the history of the association. 
But allow me, gentlemen, to repeat that it will not be possible 
without your earnest support. [Applause.] 

I think there is no question about the value of enthusiasm in 
our work. Think of it. Suppose every association in this 
country had the enthusiasm and the determination, the working 
force, that we see exhibited in certain associations. I will not 
particularize to any great extent, but, for example, look at the 
influence, the healthy condition from every standpoint, of the 
Philadelphia Association, which owes so much of its success to 
the energy, to the enthusiasm, to the force and determination 
exhibited by Mr. Plummer and the other members of that asso- 
ciation. [Applause.] And you can go on with the Boston, with 
the Chicago, with the Cleveland — with all of the associations 
which have made for themselves a high place in this great body 
of associations, and every time you will find that they have 
working men who take hold earnestly of all the local questions 
in behalf of their associations. [Applause.] And as a gentle- 
man stated last evening, I think we have reached a point where 
we should not be afraid to speak. I am very much in favor of 
that statement. His reference, however, was not to the line that 
I am going to refer to at this moment. But I want to say to you 
that if a local association cannot meet with some degree of regu- 
larity, with at least a reasonable membership, and do at least 
something for the advancement of the cause of association work, 
I think the sooner that association disbands and is out of the 
ranks of the National Association the better it will be for us. 
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[Applause.] We must not be drones. We must be workers, 
and 1 hope during the coming year we will have thirty or more 
active, vigorous, strong associations, led by our new and brilliant 
president, Mr. Cochran of New York. [Applause.] 

Turning to Mr. Cochran, the speaker said : 

Mr. Cochran, allow me to vacate the chair to you, sir, as 
president of the National Association of Life Underwriters. 

Mr. Bowles here gave up his seat to Mr. Cochran, who said, 
after tapping the gavel : 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your very courteous recep- 
tion. You have elected a gentleman to serve you as your secre- 
tary during the year who has served you faithfully during the 
past two years, and I think it would be no more than what you 
expect to hear a few words from Mr. E. W. Christy of Cleve- 
land. [Great applause.] 

Mr. Christy — Mr. President and Gentlemen : When you selected 
me as your secretary at Washington, I felt complimented, but 
in my re-election for the third time, today, I feel much more 
gratified. It is a renewal of your confidence. It is an endorse- 
ment of my work. Through the years which have gone by dur- 
ing the time that I have been in this position every association 
has been faithful and untiring in its efforts to build up the 
National Association, and I certainly desire to extend my thanks 
to every local association and every officer of these associations 
for their co-operation during the years that have passed. But, 
gentlemen, I desire more than anything else to congratulate the 
National Association upon the selection of my friend from New 
York, Mr. Cochran, as president. Year after year for the past 
ten years, Mr. Cochran and I have stood side by side. He has 
been unswerving in his fidelity and loyalty to the life insurance 
associations throughout this country. He has been present at 
the meetings of the National Association and done everything in 
his power for the upbuilding and advancement of the grand 
business in which we are engaged. You gentlemen are certainly 
to be congratulated. The coming year will be one of the most 
successful ever experienced in our career. Our esteemed friend 
from New York, Richard E. Cochran, will carry the banner of 
this grand association on to triumphal victory. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, I again thank you for your many acts of kindness. 
Let us, during the coming year, do everything in our power to 
purify our business and make it better. [Great applause.] 
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Mr. Plummer — The delegates present have noticed distributed 
throughout this room a slip in relation to a supplement that is to 
be published by the Minneapolis Journal, containing a report of 
the proceedings of this convention from the beginning to the 
end, including the speeches in full that have been made before 
this convention. They can be had at two cents a copy or two 
dollars a hundred copies. 

The President — I thank you for that announcement, Mr. 
Plummer. The chairman of the executive committee has asked 
me to make mention of the fact that a meeting of that committee 
will be held at the West Hotel, in the committee room, as usual, 
immediately after dinner this afternoon. 

Mr. Guiteau — I hesitate, sir, at this moment to say what I am 
going to say because it seems a little bit out of place. I wish I 
had an opportunity to confer with Mr. Plummer. It is just a 
thought along the line of educational work, because that is your 
future work in the community. In this convention during these 
days that have passed so many good things have been said by 
the members who have spoken here that have not been reduced 
to writing that I wish at the next convention there might be 
employed a stenographer or a corps of stenographers sufficient 
to take down word for word the good things that are said, and 
that they might be published in large type for distribution in the 
community and not in small pamphlets. The point I want to 
make is that these things should be published which are now 
merely taken down halfway and not fully. I refer especially to 
Mr. Bowies' talk. I have heard him now several times speak in 
this convention, and I would like everything that he has said 
today preserved. 

Mr. Guiteau was informed that a complete stenographic 
report had been taken of the entire proceedings of this 
and each preceding convention and published in substantial 
form. 

The President — It is very late, gentlemen, but we have with 
us our worthy treasurer, and I think you will expect at least a 
few words of advice from him. Our friend and treasurer, Mr. 
Weeks of Litchfield, Conn., know far and wide as " Uncle Eli." 
[Tremendous applause.] 

Mr. Weeks — Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention : 
It gives me great pleasure to be associated with this honorable 
body, and to be held in your esteem worthy of an election at 
your hands for the fourth time as your treasurer. For this 
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mark of distinction, gentlemen, allow me to express my sincere 
thanks, with the assurance that you can depend upon my earnest 
efforts in maintaining the honor and dignity of the association to 
the latter end, and to do all in my power to assist our worthy 
president who has just been elected to this office. 
I thank you, gentlemen, for your kindness. [Applause.] 
The President — Gentlemen, is there any unfinished business 
you wish to introduce before we adjourn P 

On motion the convention then adjourned sine die. 

As announced by President Cochran, the executive com- 
mittee met in the West Hotel immediately after dinner, when 
Mr. I. Lay ton Register was chosen chairman for the ensuing 
year. 
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CONSTITUTION. 

Article I.— Name. 

This organization shall be called the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Article II.— Object. 

The object of this association shall be to advance the best interest of 
the cause of true life insurance throughout the country. 

Article III.— Meetings. 

The association shall meet annually, each local association being entitled 
to five delegates and one additional delegate for every ten active members 
in excess of twenty-five. 

In case of vacancies fn any defegation, such vacancies may be filled by 
substitution, provided at least one delegate is present who is a member of 
the association which he represents and in which such vacancies occur, 
and such member or members shall have power to fill vacancies in such 
delegations. 

The presence of delegates from one-half of the associations composing 
the national association shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
any business at any meeting. 

Article IV.— Officers. 

The officers of the association shall consist of a president, vice-presi- 
dents, as hereinafter described, a secretary, and a treasurer, and there 
shall also be an executive committee of fifteen members, all of whom shall 
be elected by ballot, to hold office for one year or until their successors 
are elected, except as to the tenure of office of the members of the execu- 
tive committee, as hereinafter provided, but not more than one member of 
the elective portion of the executive committee shall be from any one as- 
sociation. At the next election one-third of the elective portion of said 
committee shall be elected to serve for one year, one-third for two years, 
one-third for three years, and each year thereafter successors shall be 
elected to fill vacancies for three years. The vice-presidents shall be 
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selected one from each local association represented in the national asso- 
ciation, which local association shall not have otherwise a representative 
by election or e&4)fficio in the executive committee. The president, vice- 
presidents, secretary, treasurer, and ex-presidents shall be members ea> 
officio of the executive committee, with the right to vote. The secretary 
of this association shall be secretary of the executive committee. 

No person shall be eligible to office except an active member of the 
association to which he belongs, and which is represented at the annual 
meeting, and except, also, that he be an agent, manager of agencies, or 
superintendent of agents of a regular legal reserve, level premium 
company. 

Any officer of the association or member of the executive committee 
shall be disqualified for his position if he ceases to be a member in good 
standing of the local association of which he was a member at the time of 
his election, or in case his local association shall cease to be a member 
of the national association. 

Article V.— Duties. 

The duties of the president, vice-presidents, secretary, and treasurer 
shall be the same as are usual in similar organizations. 

The executive committee shall first consider all business presented and 
shall report upon same, and, unless by a vote of the association, all propo- 
sitions, resolutions, ana other business relating to future action of the 
association shall be first referred to the executive committee without 
debate. 

Article VI.— Time and Place op Meeting. 

At every annual meeting the time and place of the next succeeding 
annual meeting shall be decided by ballot. 

Article VII.— Special Meetings. 

The executive committee shall have power to call a special meeting of 
the association whenever in its judgment it may be deemed necessary. 

Article VIII.— Executive Committee. 

The executive committee is charged with the duty of preparing the 
business and arranging for the sessions of the annual meeting, and said 
committee shall meet at least once in six months. The presence of not 
less than five members of the committee shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business at any meeting. 

Article IX.— Membership. 

Any life insurance or life underwriters' association now organized, and 
composed of representatives of regular life insurance companies, shall be 
entitled to membership, but any such association hereafter organized 
shall submit copies of its constitution and by-laws to the executive com- 
mittee, and, if approved by said committee, it shall be admitted to mem- 
bership upon application and payment of annual dues, and subscribing 
to the constitution and by-laws of this association. 

Article X.— Honorary Membership of C. M. Ransom. 

The constitution was amended June 18, 1890, so as to permit the elec- 
tion of Chauncey M. Ransom to honorary membership. 
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BY-LAWS. 

Article I.— Vacancies. 

In the case of a vacancy in the office of president, the vice-presidents, 
In the order elected, shall act as president, to serve until the succeeding 
annual election. Other vacancies may be filled by the executive com- 
mittee. 

Article H.— Dues. 

Each local association shall pay into the treasury of this association as 
yearly dues, in advance, the sum of twenty-five dollars, and one dollar 
additional for each active member belonging to Bald association on June 
1st of each year in excess of twenty-five. Such payments shall be made 
on or before the 18th day of June of each year, or within thirty days 
thereafter, and failure to pay such dues within the time named shall work 
a forfeiture of membership. Provided, that any local association joining 
the national association within the fiscal year shall pay the proportionate 
part of the specified dues for that year. And the treasurer is hereby au- 
thorized to adjust all pending accounts with the association on this basis. 

Article III.— Expenditures. 

Funds paid to the treasurer shall be used only for necessary expenses, 
duly authorized by vote of the executive committee. 

Article IV.— Delegates and Credentials. 

Delegates to this association shall be selected from the active members 
of each association, and be either agents, manager of agencies, or superin- 
tendent of agents of a regular legalreserve, level premium company, and 
be accredited by credentials signed by the president and secretary of 
their respective associations upon the official form of this association. 

Article V.— Voting. 

All questions, when demanded by the delegates present from at least 
two associations, shall be decided by roll call of the yeas and nays, and 
each association shall vote as a unit and be entitled to one vote only. 

Article VI.— Order op Business. 

1. Called to order by president. (Prayer.) 

2. Roll call. 

8. President's address. 

4. Reading minutes of previous meeting. 

5. Report and recommendations of executive committee. 

6. Treasurer's report. 

7. New business. 

8. Election and installation of officers. 

9. Unfinished business. 

10. Selection of time and place for next annual meeting. 

Article VII.— Amendments. 

This constitution and by-laws shall not be amended except at an annual 
meeting, and then only by a two-thirds vote of the associations present 
and voting. 



THE BANQUET. 



The Minneapolis Association tendered the delegates a banquet 
in the dining room of the West Hotel, at 7.30 Friday evening* 
The speakers 1 table, which was slightly raised above the floor, 
was placed at the end of the room with four long tables at right 
angles to it. Mr. I. Kauf mann presided as toastmaster, and on 
his right were seated the following gentlemen : T. H. Bowles, 
E. W. Christy, Hon. Robert Pratt, Hon. W. H. Eustis, Rev. M. 
D. Shutter, L. D. Wilkes, H. F. Norris, Hon. M. B. Koon, C. 
W. Van Tuyl, J. P. Estee, D. N. Holway, I. B. Snow, E. S. 
Cochran, Moore Sanborn, C. M. Ransom, Lucien Swift, and on 
his left were R. E. Cochran, Cyrus Northrop, L. L. D., Rt. 
Rev. I. W. Joyce, Hon. R. G. Evans, A. J. Flitcraft, E. D. 
Weeks, J. S. McLain, J. W. Fisher, M. D., F. M. Joyce, Elmer 
Dearth, I. Layton Register, F. C. Oviatt, E. H. Plummer, J. C. 
Cummings, B. H. Timberlake. 

Delegates and guests at the other tables were : 



Abbott, Dr. A. W. 
Ainsworth, G. A. 
Allison, T. 
Axman, Clarence 
BabcockjA. H. 
Badger, W. A. 
Bailey, L. B. 
Baker, B. M. 
Beard, Dr. B. O. 
Bennett, W. M. 
Berry, W. M. 
Birdseye, A. J. 
Bishop, L. B. 
Bloomingston, Dr. 
Bokum, R. D. 
Boyce, Willis C. 
Bracken, Dr. H. M 
Brown, John A. 
Browning, E. P. 
Bullis, J. J. 
Burton, Dr. F. 
Bush, S. J. T. 
Butman, J. B. 
Butts, F. C. 
Carlisle, W. B. 
Cates, Dr. A. B. 
Cheney, W. B. 
Chesney, F. O. 
Clark, K. W. 



J. S. 



Coad, G. A. 
Con h aim, L. 
Courtney. C. C. 
Covey, W. E. 
Cozad. M. E. 
Crouch, H. E. 
Daly, P. V. 
Davidson, Thomas 
Dewey, George P. 
Dudley, Dr. W. J. 
Dunham, F. A. 
Ess, B. F. 
Farley, P. H. 
Fell, T. Beid 
Fenwick, Douglas 
Ferguson, George M. 
Fischer, W. J. 
Fiske, F. W. 
Flagg, C. F. 
Fleming, J. A. 
Fleming, Robert J. 
Forbes, F. H. 
Forbes, T. W. 
Ford, F. E. 
Foreman, B. L. 
Fuller, Dr. S. L. 
Fuller, H. S. 
Garland, J. L. 
Glfford, Mr. 
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Gilbert, H. S. 
Oilman, E. A. 
Gooding, O. L. 
Goodrich, T. P. 
Gorton, H. W., Jr. 
Gould, Howard 
Grant, W. H., Jr. 
Greeley, Otto 
Greear, P. H. 
Guiteau, J. W. 
Habbe, J. F. 
Haly, J. M. 
Hamlin, Gonde 
Heath, W. B. 
Hodge, J. E. 
Holbrook, D. G. 
Holmes, Hugh A. 
Horner, W. M. 
Hosch, J. J. 
Howell, E. E. 
Hoyt, R. J. 
Hughes, L. G. 
Huling, A. H. 
Hunt, 0. J. 
Hunter, Dr. C. H. 
Hunter, B. L. 
Hutchlns, Dr. E. A. 
Jacobs, C. J. 
Jacobson, J. P. 
Jones, Dr. W. A. 
Jones, S. P. 
Keep, Fred E. 
Keiter, L. M. 
Kirkwood, W. P.* 
Enox, E. 8. 
Eruse, J. F. 
Leisander, G. 
Leonard, G. Russell 
Levitt, F. W. 
Lewis, Dr. J. M. 
Loomis, F. 
Maclareu, M. N. 
Makley, J. F. 
Marshall, W. I. 
Martin, Dr. H. G. 
Martin, I. T. 
Mason, Ira J. 
Mason, Tod 
Matson, J. F. 
McCollom, Dr. C. A. 
McMurdy, Dr. B. S. 
Meyers, J. E. 
Miner, F. L. 
Monahan, T. J. 
More, G. E. 



Moore, Dr. J. E. 
Moore, J. B. 
Munkton, G. J. 
Murdock, Dr. A. J. 
Murphy, H. G. 
Murphy, W. H. 
Murray, Robert I. 
Murton, A. W. 
Olmsted, G. H. 
Orton, Dr. G. M. 
Parker, J. J. 
Parlin, F. T. 
Pearman, S. M. 
Pease, A. P. 
Peck, P. P. 
Peet, E. W. 
Peet, W. F. 
Powers, T. A. 
Pressey, J. W. 
Pruden, G. H. 
Purple, J. G. 
Qulgley, H. C. 
Rainey, Charles W. 
Read, Frank 
Reid, James 
Ridgway, J. A. 
Roberts, Dr. Theodore S. 
Rolison, F. D. 
Schilling, George F. 
Scott, W. M. 
Silling, Louis 
Smith, Dr. D. E. 
Smith, F. R. 
Smith, Harry. 
Smith, J. Watson 
Smith, W. E. 
Soares, A. 
Speer, George B. 
Spring, Dr. w. P. 
Staniels, C. E. 
Staples, Dr. H. L. 
Stewart, Dr. J. C. 
Stimmel, J. T. 
Stimmel, W. G. 
Stimmel, W. S. 
Stockwell, S. A. 
Stolp, F. A. 
Stone, F. L. 
Stone, W. C. 
Streeter, W. S. 
Stringer, G. A. 
Stuart, Dr. J. H. 
Sweetser, Dr. H. B. 
Sweetser, H. 
Swift, E. B. 
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8 win born, J. Weed, N. H. 

Talmadge, A. S. Weil, A. N. 

Taylor, L. L. Wertimer, H. 

Thompson, George H. West, H. G. 

Thompson, T. C. Whitney, Bruce 

Tburman, J. T. Wicton, A. L. 

Van Norman, L. P. Williamson, Dr. G. P. 

Van 8lyke, V. A. Wood. W. M. 

Waller, G. C. Woodburn, Fred 

Wang, Dr. A. M. Woodman, 8. F. 

Wann, T. L. Woodman, W. P. 

Warner, E. 8. Woods, E. A. 

Warren, A. N. Wrenn, George L. 

Warren, O. Wright, B. F. 

Webb, Lindsey Zier, Dr. E. B. 
Webb, B. W. 

At the request of the toastmaster, Bishop I. W. Joyce invoked 
the divine blessing as follows : 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father; we recognize Thee as the source 
of all good, as the giver of all blessings, and we pray Thy blessing upon 
us here at this hour, while with thankful hearts we accept the evidences 
of Thy love for us. 

We pray Thy blessing upon our lives, upon our homes, upon our 
friends, upon our leaders, and as we are fed from Thy bounty give us 
grace by which we shall always live to Thy glory. We ask all in the 
name of our adorable Redeemer and Lord. Amen. 

The following is the menu which was then heartily enjoyed : 

Golden Consomme en tasse. 

Celery. Salted Almonds. Olives. 

Lobster Saute a la Newburg. 

Filet de Boeuf , Pique Auz Champignons. 

Haricot Verts. 

Bis de Veau Braise a la Perlgeux, 

Auz Petit Pols. 

Champaign Sherbet. 

Broiled Spring Chicken au Cresson. 

Pommes de Torres Julienne. 

Stuffed Tomato Salad. 

Noisette Ice Cream. Gateaux Assortis. 

Fromage. Crackers. 

Fruits. Cafe Noir. Cigars. 

During the banquet the Schubert Orchestra rendered numerous 
popular selections and the after-dinner speeches were inter- 
spersed with songs by the Masonic Quartette. 

The coffee and cigars having been enjoyed, Mr. Eaufmann, as 
toastmaster, introduced the programme of speeches in the fol- 
lowing words : 

If you refer to the programme for this evening you will 
observe that we have arrived at a point where the services of a 
toastmaster are in order. 
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The president of our association has extended to you all a 
formal, but none the less cordial welcome, and I can assure you 
that you are most welcome. To me has been deputed the honor 
to preside over the closing ceremonies of our entertainment, and 
in looking over this magnificent assembly I desire to put myself 
on record by stating that I keenly feel the honor and shall 
cherish it as long as I live. 

If, in our efforts to please you, we have fallen short of your 
expectations, we shall regret this exceedingly, but if, on the 
other hand, it should be your opinion that the results have ex. 
ceeded the estimates made in Milwaukee a year ago, you may 
attribute this to the fullest appreciation of the high honor you 
have conferred upon us by permitting us to act as your host. 

I fully realize the duties of a toastmaster and do not intend to 
overstep the boundaries by. making a speech, for I know you 
are all anxious to hear from the gentlemen who have so kindly 
consented to address you. 

Permit me at this time to refreshen your memory in regard to 
certain claims advanced in behalf of Minneapolis at the conven- 
tion of 1897. One of our most enthusiastic supporters referred 
to this city as a college city, second to none in the country. We 
are sorry indeed that the limited time at our disposal did not 
enable us to prove to you the correctness of his statement by 
making a visit to the State University a part of our programme, 
but as long as we did not have the opportunity of doing so, we 
are delighted at being able to present to you the gentleman to 
whom, in a large measure, is due the success and reputation of 
this great institution of learning. Our pride is equally divided 
between him and the institution itself, and we congratulate our- 
selves at being able to introduce to you, as the first speaker at 
this feast of reason and flow of soul, a gentleman who, apart 
from his other exalted gifts, is famous for his apt readiness of 
speech, repartee and epigram. I take great pleasure in pre- 
senting to you Dr. Cyrus Northrop, president of the University 
of Minnesota. [Applause.] 

President Northrop spoke as follows : 

Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen : I suppose it would be impossible 
for me, if I were in my most happy moment, to justify the expectations 
which a speech like yours would naturally excite. I am here simply as 
a citizen of Minneapolis, invited by the committee to come here and 
speak tonight, not knowing when I came into the room what I was to 
speak upon, and not yet having had any subject assigned to me, and I 
throw myself cordially upon your kindness, as I shall speak to you as 
the thoughts may come. 

This is not the first time that I have encountered life insurance men.. 
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[Laughter.] I never, it is true, met so many on a single occasion, 
although how many were waiting outside I did not at any moment know. 
[Laughter.] And I do not recall that in my experience I have met 
individually or collectively any of them that were as good looking as this 
company. [Laughter.] £ understand the reason to be that those men 
who have so kindly favored me with their attentions have not been the 
more prominent in the profession ; have not been the men who represent 
the billions of dollars that are wrapped up in life insurance, but have 
rather been the extremities of the great octopus which, in a very gentle 
and titilatlng way, are put out to lay hold upon ignorant citizens who 
have not yet learned the felicities of life insurance. [Great laughter and 
applause.) 

When I came into this building tonight, down below, one of our 
medical profession met me, and be inquired with an air of incredulity 
what my relation to life Insurance was. I knew what his was, but he 
evidently did not know what mine was. And I told him that my relation 
to life insurance ought to be pretty clear to him—because I was president 
of four medical colleges. The life insurance fraternity, as I understand 
it, is a sort of a Bed Cross Association, following after the medical pro- 
fession and correcting its mistakes. [Laughter and applause.] 

Now I wish to say to you, brethren of the profession, that I heartily 
believe in life insurance. I believe that it is one of the greatest blessings 
of the present age. I believe that in the strength and security of these 
great Institutions there is safety for untold numbers of widows and 
orphans, and of men who do not know how to take care of themselves in 
old age, however successful they may be in the prime of life. And I 
certainly wish you gentlemen who are engaged in this business increased 
prosperity in the future, and an increased appreciation by the people of 
this country, who, in some measure, have been disposed to look with 
suspicion upon life insurance, and who. I am sure, if they are wise, will 
learn to lay aside any suspicions and to commit the care of their old age 
to these mighty trusts that are conducted upon mathematical principles, 
that can tell any man here present just about how soon he will die, and 
who can make all necessary calculations for the arrangement of his 
estate according to the principles of science. Now, I believe in science, 
and when you get a profession like life insurance down to tine scientific 
principles, as you have, so that by the system of averages you can tell 
just about what is safe and what is not safe, then you are conducting 
business upon sound principles. 

Now, you may think it very strange that a college man should know 
so much as I do about life insurance. But I have been sitting here all 
the evening by your president-elect, and he has been pouring into my ear 
the most valuable Information upon the subject of life insurance that I 
have ever received. [Laughter.] And I wish to say here, without going 
any further into the subject of life insurance, I wish to say that I stand 
entirely upon the platform upon which Mr. Cochran was elected, and I 
indorse all the views which he is a representative of, and that means the 
highest future for the carrying on of life insurance. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, having said so much about your business, you will 
pardon me if I say a word about mine. I am engaged in the business of 
education, which I regard as a system of life insurance. It is a system 
of life insurance on the endowment plan. It is a system which insures 
success in life and does not wait for the profits until death comes. It is 
a system which is essential to all the people of this country, and for the 
salvation of the country. I value these occasions not merely for the 
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goodfellowship and kindness which speaks out from every face and to 
every other face; not mainly, even, for the personal attachments which 
spring up and for the friendships which are formed, and for the ties 
which henceforth bind you together in the common interest of your 
profession. I value these gatherings much more because they bring 
together representatives of different parts of the country to know the 
various parts of the country as they otherwise would not. If we were 
a little country like England, so that, as the man said, " It is not safe at 
night, lest you step off" [laughter], if we were a little country like that, 
there would be no need of large conventions. But think how large we 
are. You from New England have come here some fifteen hundred miles ; 
you may go on west more than fifteen hundred miles before you strike 
the Pacific; then you may go north into immense territories, and we are 
now reaching outinto a new policy which has taken in Hawaii, twenty- 
four hundred miles west of San Francisco, which, in the providence of 
God— and of Dewey [applause]— has taken Manila, and seems quite 
likely to have got hold of the whole of the Philippine Islands ; which has 
laid hold of the greater islands of the West Indies, and which is estab- 
lishing for us, in all likelihood, a new policy, a policy which I, certainly, 
under the circumstances, do uot regret. While I believe that the counsel 
of Washington was wise in the days when it was given, I do not believe 
that for all time to come a nation so large, so learned, so virtuous and so 
patriotic as the American, has any right to a policy of seclusion and of 
self-sufficiency, but that a nation of this character is called upon to put 
its mark upon the world, morally, socially and politically. [Applause.] 
Now, if that is jingoism, make the most of it. [Applause.] I am not 
afraid of that kind of jingoism, and the people of the Northwest are not 
afraid of it. We went into the war with Spain on the most humanitarian 
principles possible, and I believe that in good faith we intended to abide 
by those principles and shall abide by them. But circumstances have 
arisen which we did not anticipate, and we are compelled to take, and 
take care of, what has fallen into our hands, and what we canuot, in 
justice to humanity or the progress of the world, permit to go back into 
the hands that held them, nor into the hands of other people less friendly 
than ourselves. [Applause.] 

Now, to go back to my one thought, from which I so widely diverged, 
very much, I fear, to the interference with the eloquence of the learned 
gentlemen who are to follow. I don't want to cover the whole territory 
for them, but what I wanted to say was just this : The value of these 
conventions in bringing us together from all parts of the country, meet- 
ing eye to eye and expressing how we feel as we meditate upon these 
subjects, is invaluable. You in the East, take the people at large, know 
comparatively little of us in the Northwest. We have come a long dis- 
tance to live here. About forty years ago where we stand today was 
nothing but an Indian reservation. The men who came here aud who 
put their stamp upon Minnesota were largely New England men. We 
feel as you feel. Our hearts beat as your hearts beat. We go back to 
the East a great deal more frequently than you come here to the West. 
We know a great deal more of how you are feeling and talking than you 
know how we are feeling and talking. But I want to tell you this, 
gentlemen, *t Westward the star of the empire takes its way." The 
power of this republic is moving west from the Atlantic, and the future 
character of the American republic is to be decided by the intellectual, 
and moral, and political stamp that is put upon these states that con- 
stitute the great Mississippi basin here and to the south. [A Voice : 
44 That is true!"] 
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And if you want to know what kind of a stamp is being put upon us, 
I will tell you : It is a stamp of intense patriotism. It is a stamp that ■ 
believes in America first, and last, and always as the most blessed and 
glorious country in the world. [Great applause.] It is a patriotism 
that believes there is no flag like the stars and stripes. It is a patriotism 
that believes in entire justice to all men, and the enforcement upon the 
opinion of the world of the respectability and greatness of human 
liberty, and human rights and of local and individual self government as 
exemplified by the institutions of the United States of America. [Ap- 
plause.] And for the maintenance of these views, for the enforcement 
of this kind of patriotism, for the perpetuation of American institutions, 
not only on the continent but in the islands of the sea, so far as they, in 
the providence of God, shall be placed under the government of this 
republic, I pledge you now and forever the loyalty and the devotion of 
the men of the Northwest without regard to politics, religion, or any 
division of sentiment whatever. [Applause.] 

The Toastmaster — Our recent naval victories bring to our 
mind that famous Dutch admiral, Van Tromp, who lashed a 
broom to his mainmast as a standard, sailed up the river 
Thames over 200 years ago, threatening to sweep the English 
navy from our seas. 

Our friend Van Tuyl, evidently of Dutch ancestry, is the 
representative here tonight of our own profession, whose mem- 
bers are banded together to sweep away as with a broom from 
the minds of the ignorant and prejudiced all the objections to 
life insurance, which has conferred so vast a benefit on every 
community. 

A constant «« toiler " in the «« Van " guard for all that is good 
and noble in our liiie of work, the first prize winner of the Calef 
loving cup, a gentleman whom you never have had the opportu- 
nity of listening to in public speech, our local association, through 
me, takes particular pride in presenting to you at this time its 
esteemed fellow member, Mr. C. W. Van Tuyl. [Applause.] 

Mr. Van Tuyl spoke as follows : 

Mr, Toastmaster and Gentlemen: It is very much easier to follow 
Mr. Northrop than to come ahead of him, but in every great feast 
between the richer courses there may be served a little bread and cheese 
to make the dainties sweeter. A business man may serve a like purpose 
among orators. Eloquence and wit will perhaps be better appreciated if 
their brilliancy be heightened by a dry business talk. 

We are now to consider how well our companies have served the 
interests of the individual policyholder, the man who buys insurance for 
the protection of his family. Touching his relations to the company, 
even insurance men will do well to remind themselves of the meaning of 
the word •• mutual." The policyholder is the company. It exists solely 
for him. The officers and agents are his employes. He pays the bills. 
The surplus is his. The company must prefer his interests upon all 
points in order to justify its existence. 

Now, what does the policyholder want? He is quite primeval for his 
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wants are few and simple. He wants his insurance to be safe and as 
cbeap as safety will permit, and that is all. 

Of the safety of our old-line companies — and no others are insurance 
companies— the policyholder is assured. Over half a century has tested 
the soundness of the system and the unsoundness of other systems, and 
repeated panics and depression the character of the assets. On the 
subject of cost some criticism will be inevitable. No human institution 
callsfor unbroken panegyric, and perhaps it is fitting if in the division of 
labor tonight an insurance agent essay the criticism and leave to our 
friends of other callings the pleasanter privilege of praise alone. 

Let us first read the record exactly as we find it. 

During the centennial year of 1876 the expense of the companies 
reporting to the New York State insurance department was 13.7 per cent 
of their income. In 1896 it was 23 per cent. 

In 1876 the same companies paid their policyholders dividends of 17 

Ser cent of their income. In 1896 they paid 6 per cent. The deferred 
ividend systems under which dividends are accumulated instead of paid 
partially explain this reduction, but in 1876 the accumulated surplus was 
about 15 per cent of the assets, and in 1896 it was 14 per cent, so that the 
tontine system only partially accounts for the shrinkage. And when we 
consider that 1 per cent reduction in surplus then the tontine system 
works against us materially. The 15 per cent surplus of 1876 was a true 
surplus, that of 1896 consisted largely, as has just been said, of tontine 
accumulations which are really a liability. We shall not be far from the 
truth if we say that the real surplus in 1896 was not over 6 per cent 
against 15 per cent in 1876. 

A summary of this record for 20 years is : An increase of nearly 80 
per cent in expenses ; a decrease of two-thirds in dividends paid and of 
one-fifteenth in surplus accumulations. 

Now let us compare our collective American record with that of a 
great foreign company. 

One of the best, in some respects the most successful, life insurance 
company in the world is the Australian Mutual Provident Society of 
Sidney, Australia. It was founded in 1849. Its mathematical basis and 
organization are essentially the same as ours and Australia is certainly 
not a better insurance field than the United States. 

The Mutual Provideot's income in 1896 was a little over £2,00,000 and 
it paid dividends of £429,000, or about 21 per cent of its income. We 
paid 6 per cent. Between 1876 and 1896, while our dividends decreased 
from 17 per cent of our income to 6 per cent, the Mutual Provideot's 
dividends decreased only from 22 per cent to 21 per cent, which slight 
decline would be more than explained by the lower rates of interest. 
On the basis of their premium income their percentage of dividends in- 
creased from 29.1 per cent in 1876 to 33.4 per cent in 1896. 

The explanation of this difference in dividend records is very simple : 
Their expenses in 1896 were about 9 per cent of their income, while ours 
were 23 per cent. Their average commission on new business was 35 
per cent; ours was 54 per cent, not including a large element of salaries 
and advances properly chargeable to new business. 

So much for the expense record. When we compare the relative 
character, the stability of the business secured by the respective expendi- 
tures, we are equally surprised. 

Between 1876 and 1896 the American companies already quoted issued 
over eleven billions of insurance and gained three billions. Yet the loss 
by death, maturity and expiry was only about $1,237,000,000. This 
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means that out of $11,000,000,000 of insurance nearly $7,000,000,000 was 
unstable business. During the same time the Australian company wrote 
about £60,000,000 and gained about £30,000,000. They gained one-half 
of what they wrote; we a little over one-quarter. On Jan. 1, 1897, they 
had in force 56 per cent of all the business written since their organiza- 
tion. We had less than one-third. 

It is not intended to criticise every American company. We know 
that some have been thoroughly economical. This is not the place to 

Earticularize, but these facts show that the American business as a whole 
as been expensive and unstable. Our companies have been a rock for 
security, but their insurance has cost too much. 

These are the facts. We claim full credit for our merit. Let us 
acknowledge the defect and seek to remove it. How shall we lessen the 
cost and increase the stability of our business? 

In this record of the past twenty years with the increase in expenses 
we note two apparently contradictory facts: A very large volume of 
new business and yet a very small net gain in business. The character 
of the agency contract under which the bulk of our business has been 
written explains the significance and relation of these facts. We all 
know what that contract is : A small renewal on old business ; a very 
large commission on new business as each policy is written, and an addi- 
tional bonus or some form of emolument on the whole year's business if 
a stated amount be written. 

This system has made the agent's interest to be simply to get new busi- 
ness, get it anyhow and any kind, but given him relatively very little 
interest in keeping it. Indeed, it constantly tempts him to prey on his 
old business, to lapse and rewrite it and make another commission and 
bonus. If he cannot sell insurance at full price, he must sell it at half 
price ; at any or no price ; he must give the policies away if the approach- 
ing end of the year threatens to find him short in the amount required to 
secure that bonus. Under such conditions a large amount of business is 
written which is never intended to be kept in force, and it promptly 
lapses the second year. 

Nearly everyone here well understands that, when the expense of new 
business exceeds the expense element in the premium, the excess is bor- 
rowed from general surplus, to be repaid from renewal premiums on 
the same policy. We have been paying for our new business far in ex- 
cess of the loadjng, and if a policy lapses the second year, the amount 
borrowed for expenses on that policy is never fully repaid. The com- 
pany loses money on every such transaction, and when such transactions 
are also used to collect a bonus on a whole year's work the loss is very 
heavy. 

This mistaken policy fully explains the weak point in our record. 
When the system commenced, we must presume that it was designed 
simply to stimulate agents to more vigorous efforts. Now every man of 
sense knows that it must always produce just what has occurred. It 
completely demoralizes the business. Wherever such agency contracts 
exist rebating is and always will be a common practice, and auti-rebate 
laws and compacts are as powerless against it as the famous bull against 
the comet. They merely require a subterfuge, and add an element of 
trickery and dishonesty to a plain rebate. We agents all know this per- 
fectly well, and we know, too, that it is mere vulgar deceit for any com- 
pany to make such agency contract and then sign an anti-rebate compact. 
" The hands are the hands of Esau, but the voice is the voice of Jacob," 
every time. 
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The remedy for these evils is not found in laws and compacts of 
doubtful validity, because they invade the right of private ownership 
and are mainly productive of evasion and deceit. 

The true remedy is simply to reverse the policy which produced the 
condition. Reduce the first year's commission to about the expense 
element in the premium, increase the renewal for a few years propor- 
tionately, and under no circumstances offer a bonus for volume. Then 
the agent will write all the legitimate business he can and will strive to 
keeplu force as hard as he strove to write it. His income will be about the 
same as now, but every policy will pay its own way, and there will be no 
more borrowing on the security of prospective premiums which may 
never be paid. 

One other change must be made if our companies are to be persistently 
economical. Every deferred dividend must be made a legal liability, 
instead of masquerading in the surplus as at present. We need not dis- 
cuss the tontine system. It has merits and demerits. There is at least 
much to say in its favor; but there should be no difference of opinion 
regarding the propriety of treating liability as surplus. A man who 
should count his own obligations as an asset would soon be in financial 
difficulty ; but what should we say of a man who both called his debts an 
asset, increased his expenses on the strength of that asset; and then 
paid the maturing notes and the increased. expenses from the proceeds of 
other notes which had already been hypothecated elsewhere ? Now that 
is just what many of our companies have been doing. The tontine sur- 
plus has been used for expenses because it could be so used, because the 
companies were not charged with it as a liability, and did not have to 
account for it definitely; and, as the tontine settlements became due, the 
shortage has been borrowed from other like accumulations on which the 
settlement was not yet due. This kind of bookkeeping is just aa injurious to 
a company as to an individual. When there is a fund which can be used 
for expenses almost without limit, and with no liability, every business 
man knows that such a fund will be so used, and excessively so used. 
It is idle to expect economical administration until this folly be cor- 
rected. 

The two reforms suggested, the change in the commission scale and 
the method of reporting deferred dividends, are essential to correct 
management and have been long urged by some of our wisest insurance 
authorities. It is our privilege to impress their wisdom upon ourselves 
and upon the public. These changes will insure economy in insurance 
companies. They are very simple steps. They are easily stated but they 
are radical and they will be effectual. 

Possibly some of us question the wisdom of speaking in this critical way 
lest we weaken public confidence in our companies. To more, probably, 
it seems presumptuous for a private to criticise the generals. Remember, 
please, that this is the private's right. No distinctions of rank exist here. 
Only truth is sovereign. And there is no danger that the open 
acknowledgment of a defect will lessen confidence in the institutions 
which have so splendidly resisted half a century's storms. The only 
way and the sure way to hold confidence is to merit It, and self criticism 
will not lessen merit. 

If just criticism here have any influence upon the public the result will 
not be fewer insurers but more intelligent ones, and the more intelligently 
insurers judge these matters, and the more closely they examine a com- 
pany's business methods the better it will be both for the public and for 
the companies; and imperfections will be removed as the sentiment and 
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Intelligence both within and without the companies are improved. We 
shall do far more to strengthen our hold upon public confidence by trying 
to raise the standard of intelligence regarding these matters than by any 
amount of persistent chanting of our own praises. 

Indeed, to any thoughtful man the strongest reason for faith in life 
insurance is that our companies are what they are, notwithstanding 
their defects. A great theologian once said, " the best proof of the truth , 
of Christianity is that ft has resisted— not its enemies, that was easy — 
but it has resisted its friends. It has survived its own errors." Our 
great life insurance companies have shown something of this splendid 
vitality. Their foundation is so strong, their system fundamentally is so 
correct that even very serious errors have not affected their stability. 
Their policies are a better asset than almost any other known security. 
When your real estate wont pay taxes, when your stocks and bonds 
cease to pay dividends and your bank stock turns into a liability, when 
your stock of goods declines in value and the creditor takes what is left, 
tben that policy remains just what it was. It's a lifeboat that sinks not. 
It' 8 an asset wbich never shrinks nor becomes a liability, and which no 
creditor can touch. 

Among the echoes of the last five years you may still hear the crash of 
banks and trust companies and all kinds of firms and corporations, but 
in that dismal mass of broken props can you find the wreck of one estab- 
lished life insurance company? Did one fall? Nay. But did one 
tremble? Has there been a day when there was any doubt of the weakest 
company on the list? If your policy was for $10,000 in 1893 it is good 
for $10,000 now, and has been every hour till now. While all other 
kinds of financial institutions have broken like reeds in a gale not one 
man has lost one dollar in ail this land through the failure of an estab- 
lished life insurance company. 

The managers of our own companies have made some mistakes, but 
they have given security, and that in a time when almost everything else 
seemed insecure. 

" When the sea is calm all boats alike show mastership in floating." 

But when we must trust all we have on the waste of waters, we prize 
a ship which has weathered storm and shoal without losing a spar. 

In the territory of the Clan Grant in Scotland there is a great high 
crag, called " Craigellachie." Centuries ago the Grants were so impressed 
with the massive strength and grandeur of that crag they made it the 
tribal rendezvous, and chose its name for a war cry. There is a lofty 
inspiration and a rugged primeval poetrv in their thought that in battle 
their clan was a " craigellachie," as solid and immovable as was that 
towering crag, and for many generations over many hard-fought fields 
in all parts of the globe has rung the impressive and stirring slogan of 
the Grants, " Stand fast 1 Craigellachie." " Stand fast, Craigellachie ! " 
Our companies have this supreme merit. They stand fast. [Applause.] 

The Toastmaster — The American navy may be justly proud 
of its brilliant leaders whose names are inscribed with indelible 
ink on the book of fame and glory. The gentleman who is 
identified with the latest revised edition of the language spoken 
in the infernal regions is a typical representation of them, but 
the navy cannot be more proud of its Bob than we are of ours, 
who, while not *• fighting" for his country, in the ordinary sense 
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of the word, is nevertheless fighting for its oause in the courts 
of the land. 

Goethe in dying cried, "More light! more light." Seeking 
this blessing we have invited men of "light and learning 71 to 
grace our board, and we feel the presence of the distinguished 
•• luminary " of the law towering in the foremost ranks of his 
profession, who sheds an additional lustre upon our meeting. 

I have the great privilege of introducing to you the Hon. R. 
G. Evans, United States district attorney for the state of Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. Evans spoke as follows : 

Gentlemen of the Association of National Life Underwriters: 
Pardon me, I made a mistake — not national life, although I don't sup- 
pose that there are any of you who would refuse to take a risk on the 
nation's life at this time. 

I did not know, nor quite understand, just what I was expected to do 
here this evening when kindly invited by your committee of entertain- 
ment to be one of the after-dinner speakers upon this occasion. It 
would be, perhaps, useless for me to attempt to say anything here now 
in favor of life insurance. I think I can do it with perfect safety to my- 
self, however, because as some of you gentlemen know who sit at this 
end of the table, I am an "immune" on that subject. [Laughter.] 
There are two reasons for it. One of them is because I have all the in- 
surance I can carry and the other is because I have all the flesh I can 
carry. [Laughter.] 

Life insurance, gentlemen, has long since passed the state of experi- 
ment and entered upon the realm of assured success. It is commonly 
said that the last fifty years Is the great epoch of advance in life insur- 
ance, and it is. And it is well that it should be, because the last fifty 
years has marked the greatest epoch of advance in all material interests 
in the world. Education, art, the sciences, and everything of that kind 
that go to uplift humanity, has seen a greater advance in the past fifty 
years than in any other fifty years of the history of the world. Now, I 
do not propose to enter into a discussion of the benefits of life insurance, 
except only as they may tend to illustrate the point to which I wish to 
address my remarks more particularly as I go along in this talk, desultory 
as it may be. 

The remarkable growth of life insurance is one of the best attestations 
of its merit. When you see an institution tried by the searching light of 
the civilization of the past fifty years, take the position which life insur- 
ance has taken in the world, you may rest assured that there is some- 
thing of good in it. The people of this age, and especially the people of the 
United States, are very discriminating and they soon discover a fraud 
when one is attempted to be perpetrated upon them. 

I do not want to quote to you statistics, because I would not enter the 
list with any of you in doing that ; but I learned the other day, by ex- 
amining the year book of 1897, that in the state of New York there were, 
in 1859, fourteen life insurance companies of the kind that you represent, 
of that and other states, doing business. In 1897 there were thirty-five 
such companies. The number had increased two and one-half times. 
The number of policyholders had increased forty-one times. The amount 
of the face value of the policies issued by the companies in 1897, as 
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against those Issued in 1850, was multiplied forty times. The total 
amount of gross assets of the life insurance companies doing business in 
1897, as against those doing business In 1859, is signified by multiplying 
the amount in 1859 by sixty-five. The amount of surplus, as regards 
policyholders, would be multiplied by thirty-seven. Now, gentlemen 
of the convention, these facts speak louder in praise of the system of life 
insurance in vogue in this country than any words which can come from 
the lips of anyone who desires to speak in behalf of life insurance. 
Because, as I have said, If life insurance were not what it is claimed, the 
American people would have found It out long before this time, and its 
faults and its falsity (if it were false) would have doomed it rather to 
destruction than to this great increase in business. 

Life insurance, to me, seems to be a great public benefactor. We have 
heard said here tonight, and you have heard in the course of your inter- 
esting convention, remarks by various gentlemen speaking about the ad- 
vantages to the widow and the orphan and to dependent old age, how it 
places in the hands of those who are left behind a competency to take 
away from them the pinch of want and poverty. These things are great 
blessings. There is no question of it. It makes these companies great 
public benefactors. They do more. They inculcate the spirit of self- 
sacrifice which prompts a man to take from his earnings a little each 
year, or each half year, to put it aside, not that be may use it, but that 
others may use it, and that they may have the benefit of it. It is a great 
teacher in that respect. 

And then, the mainspring of action which brings to it those who enter 
its ranks is the highest sentiment of the human heart— love. 

So I believe in life insurance, not only from a business standpoint, but 
from a sentimental standpoint. It is something that has done good instead 
of ill, and ought to be encouraged. Its influeuce ought to be broadened, 
ought to be unlimited, and the question with you, gentlemen, is how to 
broaden this influence, how to extend its beneficence, because it is a bene- 
factor. The man who allows the light of his life to extend beyond the 
limited circle of his own self, and to throw its beams in the path of 
others, is called a public benefactor. No less is this true of an aggrega- 
tion of men. formed under the laws of our various states into a corpor- 
ation, which extends its influence not only to a few, its light not only to 
a few, but to many thousands — even millions— of our people each year, 
as they go along in their existence. 

Few of us realize how large an amount is paid by the life insurance 
companies of the United States annually to those who are the beneficiaries 
under these systems. These thirty-five companies that I have spoken of, 
with others that have gone before them, doing business in the state of 
New York, from 1868, 1 believe, down to 1897, paid out an aggregate of 
over two thousaud two hundred millions of dollars. Think of it. Grasp 
It if you can. It is almost beyond the miud to comprehend. Nearly as 
much as the national debt at the close of the great civil war. About 
seventy-five millions a year, on the average, if I compute it right. 

And one of the most significant facts, to me. In looking Into this matter 
of statistics, was to find that during: all that time less than 1 per cent of 
the amount to be paid to policyholders, or which was claimed to be due 
on policies, was ever put upon the resisted list of the companies that 
owed the money; and a very large proportion of that 1 per cent— or 
nearly 1 per cent— was simply put on for investigation, and afterwards 
paid without litigation. Now, when a great public— I say *' public " be- 
cause I believe it is public— institution like life insurance companies 
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affords the security which they do afford, that which has enabled them to 
weather every financial storm, to stand up in the midst of wreck and 
ruin all about them, solid as the cliff of which my friend, Mr. Van Tuyl, 
spoke, and has paid to those who have put their faith in them, within a 
reasonable time after those demands became due, so large a sum of money 
as two thousand two hundred millions of dollars in that period of time, 
questioning the justness of scarcely any of the claims, is entitled to our 
highest respect and consideration. [Applause.] 

Now, so much for the value of life insurance. It should be extended. 
If it is a good thing, more of us should have it. And some of us who 
have it should have more of it. It has become now no question in the 
minds of intelligent men as to the advisability of being insured. The 
only question is : What kind of a policy shall I take, and In what com- 
pany shall I take it? I suppose you would all be pleased if I should 
answer those questions here to-night. [Laughter.] But there might be 
some difference of opinion. 

Now, this brings me, gentlemen of the convention, to what T wish to 
direct your attention to for a few moments only — the relation between 
the public and life insurance companies. It has been well said here to- 
night— I do not believe I can repeat the words, only the substance, but 
as it came to my mind it bore this impression : That the best way in the 
world to create confidence is to be frank. I know of no exception to 
the rule, either in life insurance business or in the practice of law. The 
man who is frank, the man who puts out his open hand, conceals nothing, 
lets the public know what he is doing and what he proposes to do in a 
business way, who has dealings with the public, is the man who will 
have the confidence of the public. [Applause.J And I. for one, was 
very glad to hear the brave words of my friend Van Tuyl [applause] 
when he spoke to this association of facts which he thought were proper 
criticisms of the system of life insurance. It does not hurt you, gentle- 
men of the profession; it does not hurt your companies. [A Voice: 
"No."] 

There is no perfection yet attained in any human institution ; and no 
man ought to claim perfection for life insurance or any company which 
he represents. There are reasons which suggest themselves to my mind 
as a defender of life insurance why there might properly be larger ex- 
pense items in conducting the business in the United States than in some 
more solid countries, some countries where there is a larger population. 
A great many things may enter into it. And yet I have thought, as one 
who investigates this subject simply as I go along in business, that per- 
haps there is a weakness of these companies, and that it should be looked 
to. You are now travelling upon narrow margins in the way of interest. 
You cannot get the rates of interest you used to get; the time has gone 
by for it. We are getting upon the basis of foreign countries, older set- 
tled countries. So the time will come when insurance companies and 
investment companies of all kinds must cut their expenses to meet these 
conditions, else they cannot keep up the surplus and dividend-paving 
that is going on now, unless they raise the rates to their policyholders. 
[Applause.] 

Now, what is the relation of the public to life insurance ? What should 
it be? I am happy to say, as one who stands here tonight not represent- 
ing any life insurance company, that each year of my life my faith grows 
stronger in the efficacy of this system. [Applause.J A hundred years 
ago life insurance, or assurance, was not what it is today. In reading, a 
few days ago, for the purpose of '* cramming" for this speech [laughter] , 
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I read something about how they used to insure in the olden times, how 
they ran crazy on the subject of insurance, insuring everything and 
against everything. It Is ridiculous to read how wildly they ran riot in 
the days of old upon this subject. And as I sat here tonight and looked 
down the lines of these tables, in the faces of intelligent, law-abiding 
men, who respect the laws of the country and who stand in their citizen- 
ship proud of tbe vocation in which they are engaged, I thought how im- 
possible it would be now for a proposition to be made and accepted, even 
if the law did not prohibit it, like that which was made about a hundred 
years ago at a dinner table, by some one who made an offer of a hundred 
guineas to the man who might accept it, for a guinea a day for each day 
that Napoleon lived after that time. A clergyman— Dr. Shutter— took 
the offer. He was smart; he knew what he was about. He accepted the 
proposition, he paid over his hundred guineas, and after the fellow had 
paid a guinea a day for twice 365 days, or more, he appealed to the courts 
to be relieved from his bargain, and was relieved. Those days have gone 
by, and we have gotten upon a more solid and substantial basis. And 
this leads me to say in answer to my question, that the relation between 
the public and life insurance companies should be that of the closest 
friendship and the most open candor. The public own the life insurance 
companies of this country. [Applause.] I have an interest in half a 
dozen or more of them. I am Interested in their success. I am struck 
every time they are struck. My chances for realizing upon the invest- 
ment that I have made is affected more or less by every incident that 
affects the insurance companies in which I am insured. And what I say 
of myself is true of every other individual carrying insurance. And what 
we should teach and what you should teach to the public is that the 
public Is interested; that these companies are their companies; that they 
are the great savings banks of the people, holding millions upon millions 
of dollars in trust for them, and if they are protected and continue to 
grow and be permanent, the people must see that they are made perma- 
nent. [Applause.] 

Now, in that, you should have the aid of the insured. Every man 
should feel an interest in these companies, and statements should be 
made of their condition so plain and simple that it would need no actuary 
to figure out what you mean. I am proud to say, and glad to say, that I 
think you are getting to that, if you have not almost got to it. Ton 
should do it, and you should be teachers of the people. It is true that 
some men make money out of life insurance. It is equally true that 
many men make a living out of savings banks and out of every other 
financial institution in which men invest. Selfishness to an extent is 
perhaps the mainspring of our every action in life, but because some 
men are drawing good salaries for conducting this great business in 
which you are all interested, and of which we all receive a benefit, there 
is no reason why we should not stand by that business if it is properly 
conducted. 

Now, I am lead to this by the thought suggested by the remarks of 
your out-going president in his address. And I will say to you, confi- 
dentially, that that is the only address I read, or which I attempted to 
read, among those delivered at this meeting of the association. I re- 
frained from doing it purposely, because I feared that I might be charged 
with plagarism, with some truth, if I read the others; I might travel 
over the same ground, I don't know but what I have done it, but if I 
have not give me credit for what I say. I say I was led to this by a 
remark of your out-going president who spoke to you about one of the 
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great dangers threatening the system of life insurance as being adverse 
legislation on the part of state legislators. Now, gentlemen, there Is no 
reason for this, there should be none, at least; I wont say there is none, 
perhaps there is, for this fear, but I want to say to you that it is, in my 
judgment, an avoidable danger. By this *' frankness " of which my friend 
spoke, by educatiou of the people as to the benefits of the institutions 
which you represent, by showing to them that they are each and every 
one equally interested with you, and more so, in the success of these 
institutions, they will be recognized in the broadest sense as eleemosy- 
nary corporations instead of mere business corporations. They are in 
the broadest sense eleemosynary institutions, because they are the savings 
banks of the people, they provide against want, they take away woe and 
distress, they lighten dependent old age, and they give men an oppor- 
tunity and teach to them the lesson of saving. It is not all selfishness, 
not by any means. Each of you, with your companies and your man- 
agers, vie with each other in your efforts to make your companies 
stronger, broader, greater, and to extend your insurance. While in a 
certain sense you may do that from a selfish standpoint, yet in a broader 
sense it is unselfish because it reaches into more households and assists 
more men and more women and children. These things should be 
taught to the people. As I said a moment ago, they should be made to 
understand that they are part of these great institutions, interested with 
you in their success, and affected with you by their failure. 

One of the reasons why in later years you have been met with adverse 
legislation is this: Because of the vastness of this business, because of 
the necessity of a prolonged existence, the legislatures of our various 
states have provided corporations through the mediums of which this 
business may be carried on. Tou and I know that the very name " cor- 
poration " has been as a red rag to some people for a number of years, 
and anything that can be done to attack a corporation to some people 
is patriotism. I never have held that view and I never have been afraid 
to avow it. [Applause.] I believe in corporations. I believe that there 
are many of the affairs of men that can be better conducted by them than 
in any other method and they are the evolution of this civilization of 
which we are so proud in this nineteenth century. [Applause.] Taking 
as they do their powers from the state, the state should have, and does 
have, and reserves the right to properly regulate them. They may be 
* instruments of great evil when unrestrained and not regulated. Thev 
can become, and do become, and are instruments of the greatest good:, 
with proper restraint and proper regulation. [Applause.] 

What we should do then is to educate the people to see the difference 
between the prejudice against corporations and the great good done by 
corporations when properly conducted. 

I know it is commonly thought that a great many bills put into the 
legislatures as affecting insurance companies are put in for the purpose, 
as we commonly call it, of " leg-pulling." That may be in some 
instances. But I am one of those hopeful ones who believe that the 
great majority of mankind are honest, who believe that these are notable 
exceptions and not the general rule. [Applause.] Some men introduce 
into legislatures bills which affect insurance companies, ignorantly. They 
do not understand the effect. Thev do not understand the relation 
between the companies and the public. They do not know what they 
are doing, to use an ordinary term. Tou should educate, not abuse. 
There is a way of reaching every honest man, and that is to convince his 
intelligence that he is wrong. And you don't want to convince it when 
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the bill Is Introduced into the legislature, but yon want to carry on this 
education all the time whether you reach the ears of men who will insure 
in your companies or whether you reach the general public. [Applause.] 

And I say to you, as a man who is not interested in such companies 
except as an insurer ^that it is the highest duty of the insured in this 
country to second every effort you make in that direction. [Applause.] 
And they ought to see to it. If it is a " leg-puller/' harden the muscles 
of your leg and let him pull. [Applause and: laughter.] Don't give up. 
I think that the charge of boodle ism, or the actual existence of boodleism 
in our state legislatures and in our city councils and in other legislative 
bodies, is one of the greatest dangers that threatens this American re- 
public. As honest men, as patriotic men, believing in this great country 
of ours and its future, with Its influence upon mankind the world over, 
one of the highest duties and the greatest pleasures of the American 
citizen ought to be to stamp out and eradicate this evil. [Applause.] 
You cannot do it by temporizing with It. And while I would not inti- 
mate that any insurance company or insurance man here tonight has 
ever listened to the suggestion that in order to protect ourselves we must 
meet their demands, 1 say to you you are making the greatest mistake in 
the world if ever such a suggestion has come into your minds and found 
lodgment there. If we have boodleism, it is the result of Doodling. I 
have heard men say, who stand high, or stood high, in the community, 
that sometimes these great interests could not be blamed for meeting the 
demand of some man who held in his pocket a bill to be presented in the 
legislature or which had been presented, which would adversely affect 
the great interests which he represented. Gentlemen, I do not believe 
in any such sentiment as that. We had better apply to such companies 
the old cry, " Millions for defence, but not one cent for tribute." [Ap- 
plause.] Let a man who would attack the integrity of our great institu- 
tions by adverse legislation, know and understand that he can never 
benefit one iota by his act, and if he be dishonest the motive for which he 
presented it is gone. Let him understand that not one cent will be paid, 
and if he be a rogue, the motive which prompts him is gone and his 
measure is dead. And let honest men in the legislatures, with whom you 
meet, understand that you come, not clothed in the panoply of wealth, 
but backed by the integrity of your institutions, by the integrity of their 
motives and their management, to appeal to their intelligence and their 
patriotism, and you will not suffer by adverse legislation. [Applause.] 

It may be that occasionally you will find a legislature so perverse and 
so carried away by some prejudice that you will have adverse legislation 
which will seriously affect your companies. But you can rely upon an 
awakened public conscience or the integrity of our courts to adjust any 

frievous wrong done in that direction. Better stand, I say, under the 
an of adverse legislation, whatever it costs, than to give up one single 
cent, either in manhood or money, to defeat it. [Applause.] You will 
find that when the public generally understand— and all corporation in- 
fluence will find, not alone life insurance or any other kind of insurance 
— you will find, I say, that when it is understood that these institutions 
are being run honestly, conducted with proper management, are frank 
with the people, and deserve the confidence of the people, that you 
will have it and that the people will back you. [Applause.] And you 
need not fear then unjust legislation as to taxation or as to other matters. 
I am one of those who believe that these great insurance companies 
should not be taxed more than a fair rate under any circumstances, be- 
cause every cent in tax they pay more than they ought to pay comes out 
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of the pockets of the people. Let the people understand this also. You 
cannot pay taxes that are unjust without the money to pay them ; and 
every dollar that you pay unjustly out of the funds in your hands as 
trustees, is talten away from the common people who have put it in there 
by their every-day savings. [Applause.] 

Now, I do not mean to be understood, gentlemen, in what I say and 
have said, that you are not subjects of state legislation, that there cannot 
be proper state legislation and there should not be. There should be. It 
is just. It is right. It is necessary. You all want it. You all should 
want it. But beyond that there should be no further step. And the 
people of this country, when they understand the true relation of life in- 
surance to the public, and of the public to life insurance, will of them- 
selves see that you are shielded from any of these dangers which your 
ex-president so feelingly referred to. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your attention. [Applause.] 

The Toast master — In the beneficent calling in which we as 
life underwriters are engaged, we find it necessary to persuade 
men to do that which is their first duty towards those they hold 
most dear. 

The speaker on whom I am about to call has made the art 
of persuasion his special study and is a master of the craft, and 
we may sit at his feet to learn of him how to acquire the per- 
suasive power for which he is so renowned. 

It is no small honor to be privileged to introduce to you the 
Rev. M. D. Shutter of this city. 

Dr. Shutter spoke as follows : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of this Convention : Your toast- 
master doubtless thought that after the secular remarks of such invet- 
erate worldlings as President Northrop and Brother Evans there was 
some leaven of a different sort needed, and so he asked me to speak to 
you tonight upon the moral value of life insurance, and in order to pre- 
pare me for this exalted task by my surroundings, he placed me at this 
table between ex-Mayor Eustis of Minneapolis and Brother Wilkes of 
St. Paul. 

Now, your chairman has spoken about my powers of persuasion ; but 
I don't profess to be in it, Mr. Chairman, with the average life insurance 
solicitor. For, just as the hard times were beginning, one of them, after 
a prolonged siege, got $10,000 more on me. My powers of persuasion 
have never gone quite so far as that. 

I am to say something, then, about the moral value of life insurance. 
There is an old proverb that " all roads lead to Rome." From the re- 
motest province of the old empire, every highway trodden by the steed 
of a warrior, the sandal of the pilgrim, the train of the merchant, came 
at last to the golden milestone that stood in the centre of the eternal city. 
Every question in its last analysis is a question of ethics. Through 
whatever mists of sophistry, whatever by-ways of special pleading, to 
this golden milestone we must come at last. Every business destined to 
be perpetual must rest upon moral principles, must contribute something 
to the development of the character of him who is engaged in it and 
something to the benefit of all who are affected by It. Every government 
rests not upon its armies and navies, but upon the great corner-stone of 
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justice; and armies and navies derive their only just meaning and signifi- 
cance from the fact that they are to be used simply and solely for the 
execution of justice when all other means shall have failed. Down un- 
derneath all our human struggles, and arming us for the struggle, rests 
the solemn conviction, that alter all this universe is not organized for the 
ultimate success of rascality and frand, but for the final triumph of truth 
and right. 

Now, we look over the great movements that go on in all the depart- 
ments of the world's life and thought and action, and we study them (I 
do, at least, from my standpoint), with reference to their final effect upon 
the character of the people. Because there is not a railroad that is laid, 
there is not an industry that Is established, there is not a mill wheel that 
is set in motion—there is nothing in any secular or business life that is 
undertaken that does not have its final effect upon the shaping, the de- 
veloping, the moulding of the moral character of the community. 
Machinery has been one of the greatest preachers of temperance that 
was ever discovered, because the muddled brain and the skilled hand 
never can go together. And the bicvcle, so universal in its use now. has 
been more powerful than a thousand pledges as a promoter of temper- 
ance. All these things that go on in the business world, all these great 
enterprises have done and are doing more — often do more for the develop- 
ment of the moral hide of humanity than the creeds and catechisms and 
confessions of Christendom. And I believe that your business, gentle- 
men, is one of the great factors and forces in this kingdom of righteous- 
ness that is being established by so many agencies. If I did not believe 
it I should not be here tonight. I do not say this merely as a pretty 
compliment or a bit of flattery. I do not say it because you have honored 
me with this invitation. If I did not believe it, I could have declined the 
honor, but the call which yesterday summoned my friend Judge Koon 
from his pursuit of prairie chickens also summoned me from a beautiful 
trout stream over in Wisconsin to attend this convention and to express 
my faith upon this subject. [Applause.] I do not say this, either, 
because some gentlemen have suggested that your business and mine are 
somewhat related. I am, as you know, a Uni versa list minister. And 
while you are engaged in the business of life insurance there are those 
who suggest that I am engaged in the business of fire insurance. 
"Laughter.] I only wish that many of those who profess to be insured 
a my company were as faithful in keeping their policies paid up as they 
are in yours. [Laughter.] 

Brother Van Tuyl has called attention to a very remarkable fact. The 
cause of life insurance has gained an added influence during this great 

Seriod of financial storm and stress that has been upon this country, 
ot only that, not only has it held its own, but you have gone on and 
devised improvements in the business, added new features that are of 
still more value to the community. While the banks have been going 
down, and while the wheels of the mills have been stopped, and the doors 
of the factories have been shut, every time there was a lull in the storm, 
or a rift in the cloud we have looked out and we have seen every well- 
established, old-line life .insurance company standing upon as firm a 
foundation as ever. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, while I am liberal in religion, in the matter of life insur- 
ance I am thoroughly orthodox. [Applause.] I pin my faith to the 
old-line, orthodox life insurance company. I believe in the doctrine of 
election as applied to these companies, because they seem to have been 
"specially chosen" to escape the financial perdition into which the 
country has been plunged. [Laughter.] 
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Out in the cemetery near Deadwood there is a grave that bears this In- 
scription: "This here is sacred to the memory of William Henry 
Schreden, who came to his death, being shot by one of Colt's revolvers- 
one of the old-style-brass-mounted — ' and of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.' " [Laughter.] 

Now, gentlemen, this beautiful and affecting sentiment described very 
accurately the old-style and brass-mounted character of my faith in the 
orthodox life insurance company. 

Well, what is its moral effect? For what do we insure? I am telling 
you no new thing; I am not telling you anything that you have not heard 
here tonight, when I say that one of its primary effects is the cultivation 
of habits of industry, economy and self-respect in the insured. 

That book which we revere above all other books tells us that if any 
man does not provide for his own household he has denied the faith and 
is worse than an infidel. Those are the words. And however many the 
sacrifices be — and the sacrifices are often heavy and intense — by which a 
man is enabled, painfully and slowly, to keep up his premium, however 
heavy the sacrifices, these habits are fostered and inspired by that senti- 
ment of love which, in some shape, controls us all. And that sentiment 
exalts self-sacrifice even unto a joy and a privilege. 

About a century ago there stood an old cathedral in the North of 
Europe on one of whose arches was a sculptured face of wondrous 
beauty and every afternoon when the rays of the sun for a few moments 
fell upon it crowds would gather to look upon those matchless features 
illuminated by the light. It had a strange history connected with it. 
While the temple was building, it is related that an old man. worn with the 
weight of years, came and besought the architect to let him work upon the 
cathedral. Fearful lest his failing sight and trembling hand might mar 
some fair line the master builder set him at work among the shadows of 
the vaulted roof. One morning when they came to their work, the archi- 
tects and builders and workmen, they found the old man asleep in death. 
His tools were gathered in order beside him but the cunning of his right 
hand had fled. There he lay, his sightless eyes upturned toward that 
other face that he had sculptured there, the face of one he had loved and 
lost in early manhood ; and the builders and architects and workmen said 
as they looked upon it : " This is the grandest work of all. Love wrought 
this." 

And so the work that is done in this world, the work that is inspired 
by love, whatever outward form it takes, whether it moves the engine, 
whether it holds the plow handle, whether it writes with the pen— that 
work, wrought under the inspiration of love, is the highest and grandest 
work that is ever done upon this planet. And the work, the toil and the 
sacrifice that one is often put to for the sake of those he loves to keep his 
policy in force is one of the grandest and noblest traits of human nature, 
wrought out and inspired under the influence of human affection. 
[Applause.] 

And I believe that whatever obligations a man may have to put off, 
whatever debts he may have to defer, his feeling of self-respect is always 
augmented when, by paying the premium upon his policy, he knows 
that in the event of his death he is rendering the payment of every honest 
debt possible, knows and feels that if he dies an Instant after no one will 
be defrauded out of an honest dollar that he owes. 

So I believe for that reason life insurance works a wonderful moral 
effect upon the character of the insured in cases where such toil and 
sacrifice are necessary to keep the policy in force. 
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Then it gives a man a feeling of confidence and of hope. He knows 
that his policy stands like a sentinel angel between those whom he loves 
and the ghastly spectres of private want or public charity. 

Now I know there have been clergymen who have not talked in this 
style. I know of one or two instances in which men have gone into 
their pulpits and have exhorted the policyholders In their congregations 
to give them up and rely entirely upon divine providence. Well now, 
gentlemen, I believe in divine providence. I believe it is that larger life 
and love which is back of this universe, back of us all, that love which 
keeps us in this world and will not fail us when we pass beyond it— I 
believe in that. But I believe that the divine providence evermore 
incarnates itself in a sturdy human providence. One of the things that I 
believe our Father is striving by all means of discipline to get at is to beat 
into our heads a few grains of common sense in this life, and make us 
act upon the principles thus ingrained into us. I believe in the divine 
providence that clothes the lily, but I believe in the human providence 
that tends the garden in which those lilies grow. I believe in the divine 

Srovidence that cares for the grass of the field, but I believe in that 
uman providence that roots out the weeds as well. I believe in the 
divine providence that guides the flight of the sparrow through the air, 
but I believe in the human providence that builds solid highways upon 
the earth for human feet to traverse. I believe in the divine providence 
that builds the mansion in the sky, but I believe at the same time in the 
human providence which secures a shelter for the heads of wife and 
family here and now upon this earth, and sees to it that it is entailed to 
the family in perpetuity hereafter. [Applause.] Every thought of God 
takes shape in a human brain. Every bounty of God is distributed by 
human agency. Every plan of God is wrought out by human hands. 
Has the time come for a great reformation in morals? It is not effected 
except through the agency of a Luther. Has the time come when a new 
theatre is needed for human activity? It is not discovered except 
through the agency of a Columbus. Has the time come to dissipate the 
demons of ignorance? It is not effected except through the agency of 
the movable types of Gutenberg. And every one of those movable 
types was an angel of light rolling the stone of 'ignorance away from the 
sepulchre of the ages that humanity might come forth into the light and 
liberty of one of God's newer and better days. [Applause.] Has the 
time come to demonstrate more closely the unity of the human race? 
What lifts the lid of his teakettle? There one of the new forces leap out. 
Franklin catches the electricity from the clouds. And steam and electri- 
city are the two preachers of the Almighty today that are impressing 
upon this world the oneness of the human race, the identity of all human 
interests. These are the means and methods by which the plans of 
divine providence are wrought out among the children of men. 

One thought more, one other influence ; I believe that every holder of 
a life Insurance policy ought to be a better citizen. I think if he reflects 
upon what that policy means, he will be a better citizen. Your invest- 
ments, gentlemen, the investments of your funds, the security of those 
Investments, depends upon good government, wise legislation, sound 
currency, and all those things which are included in the highest and best 
life and thought of our nation. 

Now, when a man thinks of that he is not going blindly to pull and tug 
like a blind Sampson at the pillars of society. Our interests are bound 
up together, and no man can injure his neighbor or his neighbor's inter- 
ests without thereby equally injuring his own. No man can tamper 
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with the legislation that protects his neighbor without subjecting himself 
to danger. No one will wilfully rush into wild and untenable theories 
of society wbo reflects upon what his life insurance policy means. It is 
going to make him a better citizen. It is going to make him more devoted 
to the life and destiny of his country. It is going to make him a more 
devout worshipper at the flag of his nation, which represents all our 
interests, and whose presence is guaranteed evermore to protect them ; 
that flag which thus symbolizes the interests we hold dear, which, when 
it was first lifted, beheld the proudest power of the world at that time 
grovelling in dust beneath its folds; that flag a little later obtained a free 
highway for our commerce upon the seas; that flag a little later, when 
the nations of Europe had failed, drove the Barbary pirates from the 
Mediterranean sea; that flag, when it was lifted by Perry on Lake Erie, 
won a most marvelous naval victory; that flag that was carried by 
Taylor and by Scott in 1846 into the very heart of the Mexican capital ; 
that flag a little later protected and saved and bound together as a unit 
this entire country of which we are so proud. And today its folds wind 
and wrap together, in a closer union than ever, North and South, and 
guarantee that between them no more shall the war-cry sever or the 
winding rivers be red. [Applause.] That was the flag under which 
Hobson and his companions, led by its inspiration, plunged into the 
narrow death channel at Santiago. [Applause.] That was the flag 
under whose folds Dewey rode so magnificently into the bay at Manila. 
[Applause.] That was the flag before whose light the darkness of 
mediaevalism upon the western continent has been bidden to take its 
flight forever. [Applause.] Who knows but that another victory is 
awaiting this flag, and that the day is not far distant when its shadows 
shall fall upon the throne of the unspeakable tyrant of the Bosphorus 
[applause], whose bloody massacres not the combined nations of Europe 
were able to stop. Who knows but what that flag shall be the means of 
putting an end to the atrocities of the sultan in the east, as it has put an 
end to the atrocities of Weyler in the west? [Applause.] 

He, then, who holds your life insurance policy binds himself by that 
very fact to a deeper devotion to the flag of his country, which represents 
all these past triumphs, these present interests and these future possi- 
bilities. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your attention, and I will now quench my 
feeble torchlight that the sun may rise upon you. I give way to the next 
governor of Minnesota. [Applause.] 

The Toastmaster — We find the creative pen of the immortal 
Shakespeare calling into being three weird witches who hailed 
Macbeth as Thane of Cawdor, Earl of Glamis, King of Scotland. 

The dignities of our popular guest have been cumulative, and 
it needs no witch to predict that we shall soon be able joyfully 
to acclaim him as governor of this fair state of Minnesota. 

William Henry Eustis then spoke as fallows : 

Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen : It is very embarrassing for me to 
follow such an array of talent, for tbey have exhausted every known 
subject in the course of their discussions. It is always embarrassing for 
me to follow my friend Dr. Shutter. I've done it before. I have sat 
here at this board many a time, and I remember very well when, on a 
similar occasion to this, after he had electrified the audience with that 
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spellbound eloquence of which you have had a sip tonight, and later In 
the evening— It wasn't a cold-water banquet, like this [laughter]— some 
one of the guests essayed to make a talk, and he stood on the end of the 
table over yonder, and he was half seas over, and he was letting her fly 
in all directions— difficult to follow his thoughts— and the audience was 
getting up and going away, and he saw but a handful left, and he said, 
" Brethren, wait; I know— I know I'm not so eloquent as my friend 
Dr. Shutter— but I'm not so full." [Laughter.] 

And 1 presume you observed the facetious manner in which he tried 
to destroy my moral standing in this community. Somehow or other we 
have a way out in this western country of leaving a fellow sort of 
stranded along these lines when he disappears from office. I remember, 
Mr. Mayor, when it was my privilege to sit in your chair, and people 
came in and addressed me. They said, " Good morning, Mr. Mayor." 
And some others would come in and say, " How is your excellency?" 
And when some railroad magnate would come in he would say, " Good 
morning; how's your worship?" And others would say, " Good morn- 
ing, your honor.'' Well, after I had left that position and was restored 
to the public they began to say, «• How's your ex-mayor?" And one day 
out there on the street I met a life insurance man— a friend of mine — and 
he said, " Good morning, Mr. Eustis ; how's your ex-honor?" [Laughter.] 
So you perceive the tumbledown condition in which we are left. 

Now, this occasion is a very Interesting one, and I have been feeling 
around for a thought— and I can't find one. Everything seems to have 
been exhausted. And yet, I do know something about Insurance. I 
was an insurance agent myself. [Applause.] The first company I ever 
acted as agent for was the Water town — what's the name of it, there in 
northern New York ? Went but of existence. It wasn't one of the 
orthodox companies, Dr. Shutter. [Laughter.] And the next was the 
Equitable of New York. But I didn't remain long in the business. Per- 
haps I wasn't " frank " enough. [Laughter.] 

Now, this life insurance business is the child of the nineteenth century. 
When this century opened up there were in existence not to exceed, I 
believe, five or six insurance companies. And it has come down through 
the century distributing good and blessings everywhere. It is half 
human and half divine. There is a base of selfishness in it, hut if selfish- 
ness can take on the form divine in any human institution it takes it in 
connection with life insurance. [Applause.] 

There has been a large amount of prejudice to overcome. You have to 
deal with human nature. It is an established fact and you find it all along 
the career and growth. For instance, it is not safe to leave your policies 
unrestricted. I was reading some time ago a treatise on the development 
of the law in reference to life insurance, and originally they had in their 
life insurance policies a provision that if a man took his own life — sane or 
Insane— the company would not be liable. By and by some enterprising, 
progressive, universalistic company wanted to take that clause out, and a 

gentleman bad his life insured and gave a banquet similar to this to which 
e invited all his creditors. They came and sat at the board, and he 
invited the life insurance companies' agents there, and the agents of 
companies in which he had taken out large policies, and then when the 
feast was over he stood up before them — and I take it his creditors were 
almost as many as those present here— and he said to the gentlemen 
representing the insurance companies : " Allow me to present to you 
my creditors." And then he said, " Thanks to you, gentlemen, I am able 
to pay all my honest debts ;" be then took his revolver and shot himself, 
" for'of such is the kingdom of heaven." [Laughter.] 
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Now, I ask myself, what developed and brought out this matter of life 
Insurance? Mankind had been insuring against risks upon land and upon 
sea; all conceivable kinds of property were protected and taken uuder the 
aegis of insurance except life. And then they thought, " Why not insure 
life?" First it seemed as if it was flying In the face of providence and 
the preachers railed against it. But there it was — life — the highest of 
property; why not insure it? And this life that is so mysterious, we 
know not what it is, from whence it came or whither it shall go, and 
when they said, '* there is nothing so uncertain as individual life, and 
there is nothing so certain as the lives of many men." Now, they took the 
uncertainty, the lot of the one and merged it into the certainty of the 
many. There's the principle. Tou cannot tell what year, what month. 
Will it be morning or will it be midnight? Or who will bend over our 
bier. It is uncertain. But we do know when it will bend over that of 
many. 

Now, you have heard about the moral phase of it. And do you know 
I used to be awfully afraid of death. Preachers used to tell me about it 
— and do you know it seems to me as if the dread of death to a thought- 
ful and just man consists more in the conditions that are left behind him 
than in the uncertainty that is before him. [Applause.] Now, then, the 
conditions behind him that make him afraid of death are those he loves. 
It's wife, it's mother, it's child, it's debts and obligations, it's leaving his 
life work unfinished. The insurance company comes along and relieves 
him of that anxiety and care. The insurance companies have come and 
taken away In part the sting of death. They have robbed the grave, in a 
measure, of its victory. That is what the insurance principle is doing. 
And in these great days, at the close of this century, a child— now a little 
over a hundred years old— you are pulling your wings preparing to fly 
to accomplish much. 

I was pleased the other day to read the remarks of my friend which 
were received with so much approval by you, in which he spoke of the 
onward movement of your profession and of your calling, my friend 
Judge Eoon. [Applause.] Like Commodore Schley— and all " coons " 
in the West are sly — he made a hit. [Laughter.] It is progress. The 
age is progressive, and there is no one institution that carries with it 
more of hope and help than your institution rightly conducted. And 
you know you have it in your power as honest and honorable men to 
build it upon a rock that shall forever stand. It is not an institution 
that has in it the seeds of death, but an institution that has in it the seeds 
of immortal life, so far as earth is concerned. 

I was thinking the other day how time affects institutions and nations. 
Beneath my feet, far on the other side of the globe, now about 12 is the 
day. Lieut. Brumby, an American sailor, is seen hauling down from 
the proud position where it has stood for hundreds of years — yea, for 
centuries— the flag of an old empire, and in its place he puts the stars 
and stripes. The one Is a dying nation ; the other a living, growing, 
progressing nation. We have a country today, thank God, that has no 
night. The sun shines perpetually upon the domains of the United 
States. [Applause.] We believe in a policy of expansion as a nation, 
and you should adopt that policy of expansion as an organization, as 
institutions, giving to mankind all there is of hope and courage and help 
in the great principle where many provide for the uncertainties of the 
one. Progress is the law of life insurance. I do not deem its end or 
object yet attained where only here and there one widow, one orphan, 
receives its benefits, but go on until all shall feel the aegis and the pro- 
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tecting wing of the great principles and purposes of life insurance. 
[Applause.] 

The Toast master — Our talented guest who is next on our pro- 
gramme represents a power transcending all others, that of the 
press. 

The pen has been found to be more potent than the sword and 
has moulded the destinies of nations by formulating and giving 
utterance to the vox populi. As a brilliant representative of the 
local press, I am pleased to introduce to you Mr. McLain, editor 
of the Minneapolis Journal. 

Mr. John S. McLain responded as follows : 

Mr. Toa8tmo8ter and Gentlemen : The very complimentary remarks 
of the toastmaster with regard to myself remind me of a remark once 
made by Mark Twain. The report bad got abroad that he was dead. A 
letter of condolence was received from a friend of the family, to which 
Mark Twain replied : " The report of my death was very much ex- 
aggerated." 

I am accused by your toastmaster of being a newspaper man. I pre- 
sume I shall have to plead guilty and throw myself on the mercy of the 
court. I have observed that the people who have seen better days like 
to have credit for it. I have not always been a newspaper man. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, it seems to be nevertheless true, that when a 
man is down somebody is always ready to throw it up to him. 

Gentlemen, I have been asked to respond to the toast, " What Shall 
■ We Do With Our Life Insurance Agents?" That strikes me as a very 
peculiar topic, and I hardly know what is expected in reply. Still, if it 
were at all permissible for me to say so, I might intimate that it is not 
the first time in my experience that I have had to meet this question. 
But, really, gentlemen, I do not see what better we could do with our 
life insurance agents than we have done. We have invited them to 
come to Minneapolis, where we are all glad to see so many good fellows, 
glad to play the role of hospitality to their role of guests. 

I have an idea that when Father Hennepin discovered Minneapolis the 
first thing he thought of was that this would be just the place the people 
would wish to come to whenever they could get away from the sun- 
baked bluffs of Kansas City, from the steaming Missouri at Omaha, 
from the tropical temperature of Indianapolis, from the superheated 
humidity of St. Louis, from the blistering pavements of Chicago, from 
the summer glare of New York, from the solitude of dog days in Boston 
— and come up here to Minneapolis, clean, cool, dressed in Nature's 
freshest screen, with her laughing waters, and the old Father of Waters 
himself, still majestic and grand, although harnessed and grinding corn 
in the mill, just as old Sampson did in the Pillsbury mills of the 
Philistines. 

What to do with our life insurance agents? I am a good deal afraid of 
that topic. It makes me think of a man I once beard invited to address 
a Sunday school. He was as hard up for something to say as I am now, 
and in order to gain time and collect his thoughts he began with the 
stereotyped question : " Well, children, what shall I talk to you about? " 
A little hand flew up from one of the back benches. u An," said the 
speaker, " here is a little boy who will tell us what he would like to have 
me talk about. Now, what ia it, little boy? Speak up, now, so we can 
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all hear you." And then the little chap piped out. " What do you know, 
mister ?" I feel a good deal the same way myself. 

What shall we do with our life insurance agents? My inclination just 
now is not to do anything. I think they are all right. Still, I suspect 
there Is something back of what appears here on the surface. I take it 
that this toast is something like what the miners would call " an under- 
ground proposition." You cannot tell what there is in it until you have 
prospected a little. Now, if I had been asked what to do with our law- 
yers I might be able to give some pertinent suggestions. I know what I 
would do with some of them, but perhaps I had better not tell. We have 
made mayors out of them sometimes, and sometimes we allow them to 
think they would make good governors. It doesn't hurt us any, and It 
makes them feel good. We have a good many lawyers, but that isn't our 
fault. And we have all kinds of lawyers. We have some who are striv- 
ing to get a reputation, and some who have reputations they are striving 
to get rid of. We have some of that kind which caused the Irishman 
such perplexity when he read the epitaph. " Here lies a lawyer and an 
honest man," and compelled the remark that this is a " queer country 
where they bury two men in the one grave." We don't always know 
what to do with our lawyers ; but we have adopted one rule which works 
elegantly. We got the idea from the base-ball managers. When we find 
a lawyer who cannot " hit the ball," so to speak, we play him on the 
bench. 

What to do with our life insurance agents? That sticks me. If you 
had asked me, now, what to do with our doctors, I think I could have 
answered more readily. We do various things with our doctors. We 
sometimes pay our bills when they look as if they could stand the shock. 
But we are very considerate of them, and really, I think we are a little 
more considerate of our doctors than of almost anybody else. Perhaps 
they need it more. When our aldermen go wrong we either first elect 
them over again or send them to Stillwater, just as it happens. When a 
newspaper man makes a mistake it gets into print, and by supper time 
it's all over town. But when a doctor makes a mistake — well, you know 
what we do with the doctors' mistakes. 

What to do with the life insurance agent? 1 don't see but what he is 
doing very well as he is. Now, if it had been our preachers, it would 
have been easy. They couldn't ask anything better than they have got. 
You know what the Irishman said (same old Irishman). They were 
discussing out on the section one day what they would like to be. 
" Shure," said one. " Oi'd loike to be a bank prisidint; thin all Oi'd have 
to do wud be to lain back in an aisy chair an' rickommind." One would 
have liked to be a lawyer, and others had other preferences ; but it was 
noticeable that their choice lay rather in the direction of ease than the 
possession of wealth. Finally, it was up to Dennis. " Well," said 
Dennis, reflectively, *' Oi do be thinkin' that for a nice, aisy job, give me 
a priest." 

If you had asked me what we are doing with our politicians, I would 
have told you that we are just now in the business of killing them off 
just about as fast as we can. I have an idea that the pathway of time 
between now and election day will look very much like the trail of a 
Spanish retreat. 

But if the question had been with reference to our newspaper men, I 
should have been compelled to frankly admit that newspaper men could 
not be spared just yet, although the war is over. But don't worry about 
us. We are always right on the engine, and if things don't go just right 
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we are prepared to jump just as quick as anybody. You will remember 
thai the press is often spoken of as the fourth estate. I think there must 
be some mistake about that. That argues comparatively recent origin. 
Now the bible speaks of newspaper men, and in the same connection 
calls attention to their generally understood propensity to get inside the 
ropes if there is anything going on. You will remember, or, at least, 
some of you may recall, that when they brought the man sick of the 
palsy to the Master to be healed, that the sacred narrative says that 
*' they could not come nigh him for the press." 

But I want to tell you that the life insurance agent cannot afford to 
despise the modest and inoffensive newspaper man. At least, if he does 
he cannot afford to show it, for you should bear in mind that the life 
insurance man owes his job, in a large measure, to a newspaper man. It 
was a newspaper man who invented the life insurance business ; or, at 
least, he got a patent on it. The first real insurance company in America 
was founded by Benjamin Franklin, and one of the first and one of the 
best newspaper men this country ever produced, in spite of the fact that 
he once lived in Philadelphia. 

But I find, gentlemen, that I am rapidly getting no nearer to an answer 
to the question propounded by your toastmaster than I was at the begin- 
ning. So I guess I will have to let it go with a few lines which have 
come to my hand. Possibly they may have some bearing on the subject. 
Let me read them to you. They are entitled " The Life Insurance 
Agent," and begin in this fashion : 

Oh, the life insurance agent 

Is the man we all should love; 
For our wives he makes it pleasant 

When we are called above. 

Yery lofty in sentiment, you will observe, and reads like poetry. 

There is nothing quite so soothing 

As a thousand-dollar bill 
To hearts bereft and doubting 

The right of Heaven's will. 

This the agent has discovered, 

And he uses every art 
To convey the idea gently 

To the party called first part. 

As a conversationalist 

He is very hard to beat, 
And in more than one encounter 

I'll confess to a retreat. 

When you've answered every statement, 

And have demonstrated flat 
That you've " all that you oan carry " 

And would let it go at that, 

He'll begin at the beginning 

And he'll take another tack; 
If he doesn't catch you going, 

He'll make it coming back. 

He's the smooth one of the smoothest, 

And there isn't any use — 
With once a grip auricular, 

He'll never let you loose. 



[Applause.] 
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All the holiest affections— 

Lore of home and wife and kid- 
He knows Inst how to play them, 
And on these he makes his bid 

For the privilege of writing 
A thousand or so more, 

Jnst to reconcile your widow- 
Keep the wolf outside the door. 

And if in doubt about your duty 
He can make it clear as glass, 

And he'll take no kind of notice 
Of your sign, " Keep off the Grass." 

What to do with the life agent ? 

Well, I'm sure I'm not quite clear; 
But I'll bet in life's procession 

You'll not find him in the rear. 



The Toastmaster — As a great trans- atl an tic British steamer 
was cleaving its way across the broad ocean, its course was 
arrested by one of America's heroes, Commodore Wilkes, and 
was made to surrender those whom he sought to capture. We 
willingly and gladly surrender ourselves for a season to the 
captivating eloquence of the commodore's namesake, Mr. L. D. 
Wilkes of St. Paul, on whom I now will call. [Applause.] 

Mr. Wilkes spoke as follows : 

Mr, Toastmaster and Gentlemen : I take it for granted, by the pleas- 
ant time you seem to have had, that not only the guarantees which I 
offered you in the contract at Milwaukee, but also the estimates have 
been fully realized ; and it don't make any difference whether they were 
tontine, canteen, or deferred dividend, or annual distribution, you are 
satisfied that at least you have got your share since you have been in 
Minnesota. 

I did expect to speak to you tonight upon a subject very dear to my 
heart, and that was if in the holy things of life there was a trinity, in the 
material things of life (especially in life inuu ranee) there was also a 
trinity consisting of : How the management, the agent and the policy- 
holder had continued and carried out the great trust that was conferred 
upon them. It is impossible for me now (in order to catch the car for 
St. Paul) to do it, but I will say that I know that you wouldn't like to 
have me go away from you without giving you a little bit of a story, and 
I am prepared to do this. 

Now, in coming over tonight, I picked the following out of the paper : 
"Take this axiom to heart, William. Remember this, blessed is the 
man and respected by all his kind, who, having nothing to say, abstains 
from giving worldly evidence of the fact. Remember that any little 
prominence you may attract to yourself by the display of wisdom will 
occasion jealousy among your contemporaries, and, like a thorn, you 
will often feel it pricking you. Keep quiet, William ; keep quiet and say 
nothing, if you can help it, and then the people who can't understand 
you will call you wise and respect you; and then after a while, when 
you get old like me, you will wonder how such an ignorant man as your- 
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self managed to get through the world and get several times promoted." 
[Laughter.] 

Now, the Idea of telling a life insurance agent to keep quiet. That's 
bad advice. He is a tireless, restless, sleepless chap, who can't keep 
quiet if he is true to his trust, and must be at it all the time. But he will 
receive his reward. 

And this is the story I am going to tell you. Now, it makes no differ- 
ence whether you are young in this vocation, whether you have just com- 
menced it, or whether you have followed it for years and it has always 
been your vocation, there will be nothing about it that you will ever be 
ashamed of. Tou will not be in the position of the wife of Jerry O'Brien 
of New York, who had commenced his life with a pick and shovel and 
had finally grown rich as a contractor— belonged to Tammany — got a 
good position in the world. But finally the end came to Jerry. The 
friends of the different societies that he belonged to sent him harps, 
crowns, crosses, wreaths, and one of them inadvertently sent up an 
anchor, which was set up against the wall with the flukes up, so that it 
looked like the instrument Jerry commenced his early days of toil with. 
Mrs. O'Brien came in with a neighbor, sorrowing and weeping— perhaps 
she didn't have such a jubilee as the widow that Governor Peck told you 
about at Milwaukee— and she commenced to look over the floral tributes. 
" Ah," she said, " I wish that Jerry could have lived to have seen these 
things. Oh my, what a popular man he was! Did you ever see such a 
lovely lot of things! Look at the regular Erin-go-braugh— and such 
a beautiful cross !— who the divil sent that pick?" [Laughter.] 

I want to give you a little bit of encouragement. It seems to me, now 
that grim-visaged war is over, and that the white-winged messenger of 
peace, the dove, is all over our doors, that there Is great prosperity in 
store for us, and you will pardon me if I paraphrase a few words of the 
glowing speech and great tribute of the martyred president, Abraham 
Lincoln, at Gettysburg: I say that life insurance, a business of the 
people, for the people, and by the people, shall never perish from the 
earth. 

It seems to me, as I look now, that the old Hard Times is dead, and 
Good Times, the happy bridegroom, is walking down the aisle with the 
bride of fortune, while the organ peals out the wedding march of pros- 
perity. [Applause.] 

Now, with all the tremendous successes of the past, with all the 
brilliant prospects of the present, with all the glorious hopes of the 
future, let us ever remember the two closing lines of that famous 
recessional : 

" Lord God of Hosts be with us yet, 
Lest we forget— lest we forget." 

[Great applause.] 

The Toastmaster — What has been and might be said of the 
power of the press in general can be repeated with equal force 
from the standpoint of our own profession in behalf of the insur- 
ance press. 

Sad would be the day for our fraternity when the statistical 
information and aid afforded to us by the insurance press were 
by any possibility withdrawn. 

I take it that there is no one around this festive board con- 
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nected with our business who has not been aided in the pursuit 
of his work at one time or another by our friend from Chicago, 
and I know that you ail will be pleased to hear from Mr. A. J. 
Flitcraft, editor of the Life Insurance Courant, of Oak Park, 
HI., whom I now have the pleasure of introducing to you. 
Mr. Flitcraft responded as follows : 

Mr. Toa8tma8ter t Gentlemen of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters : When, on the second Instant, we received advice from 
Brother Eaufmann that the committee of arrangements bad honored us 
by extending an Invitation to address you, as the representative of the 
press, to put it mildly, it was a great surprise. It indeed was a great 
quandary why such a mere child should be invited to address you in 
behalf of so many full-grown, gray-haired, old-time press representatives. 
I feel very much like the little boy who said : 

41 You'd scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage." 

When I look around me and see the Argus, Huling; the Investigator, 
Bloomingston ; Bough Notes, Martin ; Post, Miner, and The Standard, 
Ransom, and many others of larger experience and greater ability than 
ourselves, we are more than ever puzzled as to what could have induced 
the committee to select a boy (so it appears) for this position on your 
programme— one who is just beginning to be four years old, since the 
current issue of the paper with which I am identified is only No. 1 of 
Yol. IV. 

You have all heard of the dairy farmer that kept his large milk cans 
down by the old country spring house, who, one morning when he 
poured the milk into his cans, did not notice that two frogs had jumped 
into them. Upon opening the cans when their destination was reached, 
one frog, which had apparently without much effort given up in despair, 
was found dead, while the other by agitation had accumulated a lump of 
butter upon which he was serenely floating surrounded by his buttermilk 
lake. Example being better than precept we have hoped that on this 
occasion credit might be given us for emulating the frog who saved his 
life by doing his best not to be overwhelmed. 

Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen of the noble fraternity of life under- 
writerB, permit us to congratulate you upon the most auspicious outlook 
for the business in which you are so earnestly engaged. Never before in 
its history has the common populace looked so favorably and confidently 
upon life insurance as a safe protection for the loved ones of the fireside 
of the insured, or a strong and sure staff for his own declining years, as 
it does now. Never before within the experience of those now gathered 
has there been such a growing sentiment in the minds of the business 
men of our country, that co-operative assessmentism and its kindred 
schemes are inherently weak and necessarily ephemeral. At best they 
will prove but a makeshift. No regular life insurance company, honestly 
managed, ever has or ever can fail ; no purely co-operative assessment 
life association (in view of the history of such organizations in the United 
States) can reasonably hope for permanent success. We all know that 
the severest critics of old-line life insurance have long since abandoned 
the advocacy of assessmentism pure and simple. They have endeavored 
to expunge the word assessmentism from their vocabulary, and in lieu 
thereof we now hear ** natural premium," " reserve fund," " Fouse 
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system," " stipulated premium," etc., as their favorite terms of expres- 
sion. The Royal Arcanum (perhaps the greatest of all fraternal orders) 
has apparently reached its zenith, with indications of rapid decline. In 
brief, the lesson of the hour In life insurance is that nothing but squarely 
facing the inevitable and inexorable law of mortality with its experi- 
ence table can be permanent as a basis in fixing rates and casting 
premiums for life insurance. The insuring public is very speedily learn- 
ing this truth. One of the most vulnerable points in the armour of the 
latter-day assessment associations is that while many of them charge 
practically the same rates for their so-called limited premium certificates 
as are charged by regular life insurance companies for their ten, fifteen 
and twenty premium life contracts, the fact is that the cash values, 
extended periods, paid-up insurance, the face of the certificate, as well 
as the number and amount of payments to be made as written in these 
certificates, are all estimates. As to the laws in our several states being 
very deficient in the non-requirement of this class of organizations to 
have properly invested securities to meet the demands for increasing 
cost incident to the advancing age of membership, permit a quotation 
from the latest report of the insurance commissioner of Pennsylvania, 
which fairly represents the situation throughout the United States : 

u It is not required that assessment insurance companies shall have a 
reserve, yet it is possible for them to issue endowment policies, which, 
upon maturity, may not be protected by any accumulation whatever. 

*' Have had occasion in former reports to direct attention to this 
matter, and urge legislation, which seems to me very necessary, in 
amendment of it. It is obviously an unjust discrimination to require 
one company to submit to a valuation of its policies annually, and to 
compel it to hold a sufficient reserve to cover all its risks, while another 
company, which, under the law, need not have one dollar to reserve, may 
deal in every kind of insurance that is permitted to a legal reserve com- 
pany. If it is the law that an assessment company may take a cash 
premium and accumulate a reserve, it seems to me that there should be 
some statutory provision so that there may be some protection for it, 
and also to require an annual valuation of the policies of such companies 
that it may be determined what their obligations are. 

" The laws existing are disgracefully inadequate in their application to 
the assessment system. I believe it is a much better system for assess- 
ment companies to accumulate an adequate reserve than to rely upon the 
primative form of assessment insurance, but if the accumulation of the 
reserve is to be permitted, it should be safe-guarded with such protec- 
tion as official supervision can extend to it. Under present conditions, 
the commissioner is without the least authority to insist upon any 
reserve whatever, and would be helpless to take any action in the event 
that a reserve already accumulated were dissipated by mismanagement 
or dishonesty." 

The phenomenal development of life insurance with the evolution of 
different policy forms during the last half century past in this country, 
is the wonder and admiration of the civilized world. With nine Ameri- 
can companies over fifty years, eighteen over forty years of age, we feel 
that the experimental period has long since been distanced in life insur- 
ance progress. No one of intelligence, who has given this science any 
thought or study, questions the soundness of the basic elements of 
American life insurance. 

With the varied forms of modern life insurance, among which are the 
continuous instalments projecting the ultimate maturity of the contracts 
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far beyond the time limit of policies as written less than a decade since, it 
becomes imperatively necessary that great conservatism should obtain in 
the management of our life insurance companies. It argues well that 
already so many of the companies have either adopted or are preparing 
to adopt the American 3 per cent reserve basis. With our life insurance 
business based upon the assumption that the invested securities will earn 
only 3 per cent interest; with our modernization of policy forms, recog- 
nizing the individual policyholder's equity in his contract, what more in 
these particulars could be desired? We must confess there are admitted 
evils existing in the agency departments of the business, which we trust 
may be remedied in the not far distant future. 

We believe that the further development and evolution of life insur- 
ance agents' associations will continue to prove a potent factor in the 
materialization of a purer atmosphere in the ethics of life insurance field 
work. 

Permit me to add a word as to the insurance press : Without its power 
and Influence your business would not have attained its present gigantic 
proportions. Have you not frequently noticed how densely ignorant is 
the average editor of the secular press regarding insurance business? 
Were it not for the insurance editors, who keep these ignoramuses in 
line, sorry indeed would it be for the life insurance business. Of late, 
however, it is proper to say, that some of our more enterprising dailies 
are editing very valuable insurance departments. Mr. Allison, one year 
ago, in addressing you, very aptly said that, " As long as there is strife 
and competition in business, there will always be room for a decent, 
honest press, with its criticism." 

The press is a study in black and white, typifying universal knowledge 
by the color of its pages. We believe that the object and aim of the in- 
surance press is, and should be, to educate, develop and uplift toward 
the best there is, or may be, in American insurance. 

Gentlemen, you who are foundation stones of the noble and magnifi- 
cent life insurance corporations whose beneficence extends to the millions 
of dependent women and children all over our broad land, testifying to 
the undying love of the husbands and fathers of our American homes, 
in behalf of the insurance press, I bid you God-speed in your ennobling 
and sacred work. [Applause.j 

The Toastmaster — Gentlemen, while we have arrived at the 
end of the list of speakers which we have prepared for you this 
evening, I believe that you would consider it negligence on my 
part if I did not give you the privilege of listening for a few 
moments to some remarks from the gentleman on whom you 
have conferred the highest honor in your gift, your newly-elected 
president, Mr. Richard E. Cochran of New York. [Applause.] 

Mr. Cochran spoke as follows : 

Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen : This certainly has been a feast 
of reason and a flow of soul. We are under great obligations to our 
hospitable host, the Minneapolis Association. The hour is late and I 
don't want to detain you but one moment. I wish to state to our guests 
here, the delegations who have entertained us so well this evening, that 
the very corner stone of association work is the uplifting and upbuilding 
of the agency department of our great life Insurance companies. Any- 
thing that tends to that result and that end is always welcome. We are 
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always glsd to receive the advice of the laymen and those not eo w 
directly in our business, but really the words we have heard this evening 
have been golden words and I do not wish to say one word that would 
Interfere with your taking them home with you and considering them 
more carefully, and if you will follow the advice of the gentlemen who 
have addressed you this evening and stand together during the ensuing 
year, I am satisfied that we will obtain results in our efforts to purify 
and ennoble our valuable profession that will be exceedingly gratifying, 
I believe, when we meet in Buffalo in 1899. Let us, therefore, go on 
with our good work knowing that we are the very foundation stone, the 
very bone and sinew of this great work. [Applause.] We are the men 
that sell the goods, collect the money and pay the policyholders, and if 
we exert the influence that I know each and every one of us have with 
our individual companies I know that our profession will not only be 
more profitable but will occupy a higher plane and be more satisfactory 
and useful not only to us and our families but those that we represent. 
The public do own our companies, as was well said this evening, and we 
are the representatives of our companies and the representatives still 
more directly of the public who pay us for our work, and for them, there- 
fore, we should take great care of the interests that have been placed in 
our hands, and by seriously considering our own welfare take proper 
care of those who have placed their interests in our hands. [Applause.] 
And before we go, gentlemen, and bid good-night to our kind friends 
of Minneapolis, I wish to say that today while we extended our thanks 
to these gentlemen for their heartfelt and kind attention to ourselves and 
also to the ladies, and while we expected to be entertained very pleas- 
antly this evening, we did not expect the great treat they had in store 
for us, and I think that we should give them a rising vote of thanks 
right here, and as your president I move a vote of thanks to the gentle- 
men of the Minneapolis Association. All in favor of that will please say 
" aye." [The motion was carried unanimously amid great applause.] 

The Toastmaster — Gentlemen, you will all agree with me that 
the proceedings of the convention have been rolling and rolling 
along in the smoothest way, and I think it is not more fitting 
you should listen to a few remarks from the gentleman who 
can now give his title, not as ex-honor, but as ex-president, Mr. 
Bowles. 

Mr. Bowles was received with great applause and said : 

Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen: Being so thoroughly full of the 
spirit of cordial hospitality which has been so liberally, enthusiastically 
and graciously extended to our body by the Minneapolis Association and 
the St. Paul Association, I am reminded of the story that is told in the 
early days of the world in the Garden of Eden, when Father Adam on 
one occasion was, no doubt, in rather a grumpy mood, he said to his 
charming wife, Eve, "Why don't you change your costume occasionally? " 
She said affectionately, '' My dear Adam, I don't know that I could, 
unless I would turn a new leaf." 

I say with all sincerity that the Minneapolis and St. Paul associations 
have indeed turned over a new leaf in the order of entertaining the 
National Association of Life Underwriters. It has been my good fortune 
to attend all of the meetings of this association except, I think, two, and 
I cannot recall any one of them that is comparable for a moment with 
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the magnificent, grand and untiring attention and splendid hospitality 
that has been extended to this association at this time, and we all leave 
you feeling more than proud that we have had the pleasure and honor of 
coming among you and receiving your kind words and your pleasing and 
gracious hospitality. [Applause.] We have had a range of speeches 
this evening that have covered all the professions, I believe. We are 
impressed with the value of the lawyer, the doctor, the minister, the 
statesman, and the men who shape the thought of the country to a very 
great extent, the press, but it is left to you, my brothers and friends of 
the insurance profession, the greatest and highest honor of protection of 
the home and the family. [Great applause.] 

The Toastmaster — Gentlemen, while Mr. Bowles is an ex- 
president, there are others, and we have been honored during 
the sessions of this convention by one who, even if he does come 
from Philadelphia, is not so slow, but I believe he has escaped, 
and I am unable to call on our friend Plummer ; and on account 
of the lateness of the hour I will now ask the Masonic Quartette 
to give us the last number on the programme, and if you like 
their singing I hope they will favor us with an encore in giving 
us •« America," in which I trust the audience will join, and with 
that we will close for the evening. 

The toastmaster's suggestion was carried out, and the evening's 
enjoyment was fittingly brought to an end by the singing of the 
national anthem. 
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